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Say Not: Anvother’s Grief 


Maria von Ebner-Eschenbach, who was eighty years 
old last autumn, is the “ grand old lady ’’ of German 
literature, and all Germany celebrated her birthday 
anniversary. The following version of one of t e most 
searching poems ofthis greatest living German poetess 
was made by Roy Temple House, of Cologne, Germany. 


O MAN can weep alone. 
Tears in a brother’s eye—and are they 
not your own? . 


. 
One only heart beats through this mighty All— 
Your breast but hears the echo call. 


You are the,ether. Should his pain grow scre 
And he falk hurt—you stand upright no more. 


Is This Mystery Yours? 

All the life that there is in the world is of Christ. 
Few, even of Christ's own disciples, recognize this as 
they should,-and their lives are correspondingly mea- 
ger instead of being rich with the consciousness of 
Christ in them, and Christ their all. ‘In him were 
all things created’’; ‘‘and in-him all things consist,’’ 
or hold together. There is only one thing in the uni- 
verse that is not of Christ, and that is sin, and its 
accompaniment and ending, death. Therefore the 
only thing-in me thatis not of Christisdeath. Against 
that death he is warring for me, all the time; death 
wins only when I resist Christ and disobey his will: 
then I replace his life within me, which is my life, 
with death. But Christ wants to be all that there is 
of us.- We can never know the meaning of his ‘life 
more abundant,’’ the ‘life that is. Christ,’’ until: we 
let him become literally our whole life—not as a figure 
of speech, but as a recognized, actual, glorious reality. 
Then all that there is of us becomes life—tingling, 
throbbing, abounding, eternal life. Then we ‘are 
Christ's, and we are all and only of Christ, and to 
live.is.Christ, and it is. no longer :we that live, but 
Christ liveth in us. Why should we-not step out from 








the old bondage of trying to live as though we were 
separate from Christ, or of looking to him merely as an 
external Saviour, and enter instead into the mystery 
and unsearchable riches of Christ in us, Christ our 
whole life ? 

Or: 


Better than Our Faith 


If man's faith were the hope and the secret of 
his richest blessings, the outlook would be a dark one. 
Something more stable and enduring is needed. Con- 
cerning the marvelously blessed work of the China 
Inland Mission one of its directors was asked the 
question, ‘‘It has been entirely a work of faith and 
prayer, has it not?’' ‘I should rather say, of God's 
faithfulness,'" was the quiet answer. God's faithful- 
ness is better than our faith, We should have no 
faith except for his faithfulness. . And when our faith 
has wavered, or stumbled, or gone, his faithfulness 
has remained, unwavering and unchangeable, holding 
us, and saving us, and bringing us by the irresistible 
power of his love back again into a faith that enabled 
him in his faithfulness to pour his love still more 
richly into our lives. _ Because of Christ's faithfulness 
in prayer for Peter, Peter's faith was restored. That 
faithfulness of God in Christ is still,.and will always 
be, our only hope. 

ax 


Discovering the ‘‘ Rice Christians ”’ 

‘* Rice Christians'’ are not a new discovery ; but 
every little while some one speaks sagely of them as 
constituting the larger part of the results of Christian 
missions in non-Christian lands. The term refers to 
‘*converts'” who accept Christianity only because of 
the temporal advantage they get from it. Over and 
over again the absolute falsehood of this charge has 
been proved and pointed out. It is well known, for 
example, that after the Boxer uprising and persecu- 
tion in China the late Hon. Charles Denby, United 


States Minister to Peking, declared it as his belief, 
from the facts that came to him, that not more than 
two percent of native Christians had proved faithless 
by recanting. This same opinion was held by his 
son, until recently Consul General at Shanghai. In 
many cases, faithfulness to Christ meant death. For 
ninety-eight percent to remain faithful at the risk of 
death would be a pretty fair standard for the most 
enlightened and consecrated Christian community in 
any Christian land. The fact of it is, the Christianity of 
the newly evangelized people of the heathen world is 
closer to the New Testament soft than much of that 
of the most respectable churches that flourish in Chris- 
tendom. The aHeged ‘‘rice Christians’’ are going to 
convert Christendom some day! Already we are 
being blessed by the gospel tide that is rolling back 
to us from the shores of Asia. 


7 ad 
The Joy in Our Troubies 


Our troubles are sent to us not merely as tests of 
our faith, but as actual blessing-bringers, messengers 
of mercy, bearers of God's love into our lives. _ It 
may be very, very hard to see this, and to admit it 
and believe it, while the trouble looms big and black 
and forbidding and even hopeless, from every human 
standpoint, right across our path. But it is still 
true ; and our unbelief does not makeit untrue. The 
black cloud that overcasts the entire summer sky, 
shutting out all blue and sunshine, looks like any- 
thing but a blessing to the farmer's boy who wants to 
be out and playing that day ; yet the farmer knows 
that that very cloud has been sent, not as a stern test, 
but as a loving messenger from heaven to bring the 
rain that shall save the crops on which that boy's life 
and support depend. 

** Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head,’’ 


< 


Acquiring Sound Judgment 


HAT is the real secret of sound judgment? To 
begin at the frontiers of the subject, it would 
appear that superiority to our moods is a 

primary condition of good judgment, and it is noto- 
rious that physical conditions have much to do with 
the direction of moods of exaltation or depression 
which specially affect the judgment. The present 
Bishop of. Oxford has reminded us that judgments 
made just before a man’s holiday should be carefully 
revised after the holidays ; and experience abundantly 
proves it true that the refreshment of ‘body and the 
communion with nature which we associate with 
vacation time are fitted to react upon our judgments 
of men and things. 

It is also true that no man can retain the capacity 
for sound judgment whose health is vitiated by indul- 
gence or who is the’slave of any bodily passion. The 
very first effect of strong drink upon men is its effect 
upon the judgment. © Nevertheless one cannot find in 
physical conditions. alone the secret of a sound judg- 
ment :. for the sound body does not necessarily bring 
the sound mind. Some of the sanest and most help- 
ful counselors oné knows have been continuous suffer- 
ers fighting with’ weakness, their lives’ ambitions a 
broken débris around their feet. 

When we come to intellectual conditions, it stands 
to reason that a wide knowledge of men and things 
should minister to sound judgment ;-that a’ special 
responsibility rests upon educated men to cultivate thé 
faculty.of unpredjudiced and judicial consideration of 
the facts and factors in pulslic perplexities, that. they 
may be led‘ to educate the judgments ‘of their ‘contem- 
poraries, At the same time, edti¢ation itself does -not 


make the man of wise judgment, The patient and 
exhaustive accumulation of facts is one thing ; the 
comprehensive action of mind by which the sum of 
their meaning is discovered is another thing, and is 
by no means the Universal endowment of men of 
education. No onecan live long in an academic atmos- 
phere without being disappointed in the results of ed- 
ucation in the way of making men of the ‘' wise'’ 
type, in the hope of whose counsel despondent hearts 
would rejoice, 

We get nearer the secret of sound judgment when 
we remind ourselves of the moral conditions of a 
judicial mind. 

It is written broad on history that the judgment of 
vain men cannot be trusted. Nothing appears to 
vitiate men's judgment more than excessive suscepti- 
bility to human praise. One cannot recall a single 
vain man to whom one would go in difficulty for a 
large and patient view of life. 

Nor can sound ‘judgment come from the impure ; 
simply because impurity means fear, and. wise judg- 
ments need, above all things courage. There is an 
error into Which the young sometimes fall, that it is. 
wise to éntrust themselves to ‘‘knowing’’ men who 
by personal experience have become experts in the 
evil of the world ; but it is'a delusion, for 2o man 
dabbles in sin who retains the equilibrium of his judg- 
ment thereon, -Itis the pure in heart who see God, 


and who see that reflection of God which is the essen- 
tial truth at the heart of any given set of circum- 
stances. 

And-no man expects wise and impartial: judgment 
We must love in order to know. 


from a: hard. mati. 








. 


If 1 can be sure that a man has no self-seeking ulte- 
rior thought,—that he is absolutely at Jeisure from 
himself,—I may be emboldened to commit my trou- 
ble to him ; not else, 

Lowliness, purity, unselfishness, these are among 
the moral prerequisites of wise judgments. 

But now these commonplaces of experience only 
bring into greater relief the truth that the roots of 
right judgment are not in this world, but in the 
spiritual world, which is at once within and above ; 
and in the last resort it is impressed upon us that the 
more intimate a man is with God the more we value 
his judgment. On technical points in business, in 
law, in science, we consult the appropriate expert 
without thought of his religion, if only he has a name 
for accuracy and impartiality ; but upon a grave mat- 
ter of life, involving one’s relations with other men, 
we consult with the greatest confidence the man who 
lives most deeply in God. For we recognize that the 
higher a man looks the farther he sees ; that if his 
daily soul-traffic be with the Eternal he will bring to 
bear upon the affairs of our day and time an elevated, 
calm, far-reaching judgment. 

Why is this so? Why should a life of intimacy 
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with God increase a-‘man's judgment in things of this 
earth? : 

Because to be habituated to the spiritual world is 
to know the world in which this world has its root 
and its issue ; therefore it is to see things in new 
relations as they stand against the background of the 
unseen. And to be habituated to the spiritual means 
of course sensitiveness to the distinctions between 
right and wrong. When in the tossing life of the 
world my vision of duty becomes blurred ‘and indis- 
tinct, I would crave to go not to the learned, to the 
high, but to the soul which, in contact with God, has 
the freshest impression of his holy mind. Finally, a 
life of intimacy with God means a calming sense of 
God's patience and of the certainty of the triumph of 
good. One loses this in the rush of the world : the 
vices of haste and fear and impatience enter into our 
judgment. But the resident in God is unflurried ; 
and the direction given to us out of such a heart at 
rest in God itself quiets us, fits us for making the de- 
cision we must make, delivers us from unworthy fears, 
and reassures our disquieted hearts. 

Wherefore, if any man lack wisdom, let him ask of 





What Is the Use of Prayer? 


Sometimes there sweeps over the soul of a trust- 
ing, praying child of God a questioning as to the 
whole subject of prayer: whether prayer can be of 
any real avail beyond a helpful effect on the one who 
prays. Such questioning ought not to disturb us; it 
is not new ; it has been faced by many others and 
overcome ; it may be permitted in order that we may 
be led into very much richer experiences in our prayer 
life than we have ever yet known. An Ontario reader 
seeks light on prayer for a friend. 


A friend of mine has asked me in a letter a question which I 
find hard to answer. She writes as follows : 

‘* 1] believe in prayer very much, and I don't want to feel 
like this, but I can't help it. This has come to me very strongly 
of late ; God has done everything he can to save sinners. He 
has reached out so far as to give his only Son for our redemp- 
tion, the rest remains with us, we must decide to accept or 
reject his free‘gift to us; no one can decide this for us, not 
even those who love us better than their own lives. Now for 

_ my question. 

**What is the use of your or my praying for a sinner we 
love? We only ask God to do that which he has already 
done, all that even his divine power can do. And again, what 
is the use of our praying for each other (although I do it) ? 
God loves you well enough to watch over you; but does he 
love me well enough to especially keep you because | ask him 
10, or because I ask him will he struggle longer with the heart 
of one I pray for? Is his answer this: to put into my heart 
and mouth just the very words that will cause the one to 
repent? Can you help me to think this out? j 


Prayer is best understood by using it, not by rea- 
soning about it. We may be very sure that we can 
never understand prayer in any hard-and-fast, matter- 
of-fact, logical,way while we, in human flesh and with 
all the limitations of humanity, try to reason out the 
workings or laws of a God who is infinite Spirit. 
Human reasoning can no more be completely and 
satisfactorily applied to spiritual laws than the sense 
of smell can be described in terms of color. The two 
things are in different realms. 

The chief thing, and indeed the only thing, that we 
need to remember is that God has told us that h< 
wants us to pray. And he never asks us to do any- 
thing unnecessarily. Therefore prayer must be 
necessary. . What if it is beyond our reasoning or 
understanding to see Aow prayer can be necessary? 
We have nothing to do with that. God does not 
ask us to understand how the taking of food into 
the body is necessary in order to keep the spirit, 
which does not live on that sort of food, in the body. 
But if we want to keep body and spirit together we 
must eat food. And most of us do so, without 
worrying over the why of the thing. It does not even 
occur to us, nor to this Canadian inquirer, to ask how 
it is that if God is all-loving and all-powerful, able to 
«lo everything for us, he does not keep us alive with- 
out our eating food. Our taking of food seems to be 
a part of his plan for our best good, in spite of the 
fact that he might have arranged the universe dif- 
ferently. So we eat, and let God's reason for it go un- 
answered, —even though it seems plain that a great 
deal of valuable time would be saved, and heavy ex- 
pense be spared, if we could live without eating. 

Not only for ourselves must: we provide food, but 
for cthers, Parents must see to it that their children 
are given food. A father might reasonably say : ‘* This 


boy of mine is God's child ; God has brought him 
into the world ; He loves him even more than I do; 
He ‘has reached out so far as to-give his only 
Son for his redemption’ ; now surely God will give him 
his needed food day by day, whether I do anything 
about it or not.’’ But that is just what God often- 
times will not do; and many a child has starved to 
death because of a parent's neglect. The food must 
be provided through the parent, and none of us ques- 
tion this, or call it unreasonable. 

The fact is, God seems to want us to realize, not 
only that there are a great many things that we must 
do for ourselves even though in His power and love 
He might do them for us, but also that there are a 
great many things that we must do for others-even 
though He might do them Himself. And in each case 


itseems unmistakably plain that if we do not do ‘What " 


is required, it may go forever undone. Wesdo not 
need to stop and say ‘‘impossible,’’ or ‘‘why?’’ or 
‘¢T don’t understand it."’ It is a constant, undenia- 
ble fact in the physical world ; why not in the spir- 
itual world ? God has made us co-workers with him- 
self, and actually shares with us the priceless privilege 
of caring for his children. ‘‘ For we are God's fellow- 
workers ’’ (1 Cor. 3.:.9). Just as God says to a father, 
‘‘If you want your child to live, you must provide for 
him and together we will care for him,’’ he says also, 
‘« If you want your brother to live eternally, you must 
work with me and together we will reach him.’" He 
could do either thing without us, let us admit ; but he 
does not ; he tells us that he wants our help. And 
we may be sure that God says nothing idly ; he means 
what he says. 

Our greatest opportunity of co-working with God is 
in prayer, One of* Christ's great prayer-promises is 
that of John 14: 14, which has been well expressed 
in the six words, ‘* Jf ye ask, J will do.’’ Christ 
plainly conditions his doing on our asking. He tells 
us that our prayer is a channel through which he will 
work, and a condition of his working. Our prayer 
releases the energies of God in definite directions, not 
merely toward ourselves but toward others as well. 
The Bible nowhere limits prayer to such a narrow 
field as that of bringing guidance merely to ourselves, 
or showing us how we may help another. It plainly 
teaches that God himself will help others if we ask 
it—even though these others be on the opposite side 
of the world fromus. ‘‘Ifyeask, / willdo.’’ ‘* Pray 
ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, that 4e [not you] 
send forth laborers into his harvest.’’ 

Prayer is not a self-exercise. It is not a useful sort 
of auto-hypnotism. It is not a spiritual chest-weights, 
whereby we may get ourselves into a healthy glow 
and go out and work all the harder. If it were, we 
could as well pray to a stone wall, or to nothing, and 
gain all there was to be gained from it. Prayer is 
not even of chief value as letting God into our own 
lives, and bringing us into a spiritually healthy com- 
munion with God, though it does bring this blessing in 
a very wonderful way. Beyond all this, prayer in its 
highest and most unselfish form is a releasing of the 
energies and action of God out into other lives. It is 
a sharing with others of the blessings that God has 
given us. It is a recognizing of our personal respon- 


_ ing of health, and other similar advantages. 
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sibility to.work with God in this Way, in the convic- 
tion that, as God has asked it, our prayer is needed, 
and will be used of him for the doing of what he 
could not do without it. eS 

We cannot understand this. Probably the mys- 
tery of it could not be explained by God himself in 
human lan or revealed toa human mind, But 
God has told us that it is so, and has asked us to act in 
simple faith in his word. The more we do as he 
asks, and exercise this God-given, undeserved, mira- 


cle-working privilege, the more we shall rejoice in it, 


and the less interested we shall be in any question as 
to how it is possible. i 


x 
Taxes and the Tithe 


In considering what part of one’s expenses may 
properly be charged to the tithe, or tenth of one’s 
income, which one sets apart for religious and benevo- 
lent purposes, the question of state taxes is sometimes 
raised. The opinion was recently expressed here 
that state taxes, being paid as part of one’s self-sup- 
port and protection, had no proper place in the tithe. 
A Massachusetts college professor protests, as follows : 


Without for a moment questioning your conclusion that a 
tenth of one’s income at least it is well to give to the work of 
extending Christ's kingdom on earth, allow me to challenge a 
fallacious statement in support thereof, -‘‘ Taxes to the state’’ 
are not ‘‘ paid as part o one’s self-support and protection,”’ 
wholly. ‘The work of the state in state universities, care of the 
insane and feeble-minded, play-grounds and public baths, is 
work which in many places and: at many times has been car- 
ried on by the church, not to mention the actual religious 
services which are supported (in army, navy, Panama 
Y. M. C. A.’s, prisons, normal schools) by the governmental 
activities. About two-thirds of our direct taxes go for schools 
and similar activities. 


Acommunity’s providing education for itself would 
scarcely be considered an act of charity or mercy, or 
a benevolence. Nor would its provision of police 
protection, and a fire department, and the safeguard- 
If a 
man does not happen to have children to send to 
school, nor to have his house robbed or burned, he 
cannot properly claim that his part of the taxes that 
went for the purposes named is a_ benevolence. 
When it comes to such matters as hospitals, play- 
grounds, baths, and the like, it is perhaps a reason- 
able question whether they may not be considered 
benevolent or charitable ; and about actual religious 
work there is of course no question. One who be- 
lieved that it was wrong for him to give one cent be- 
yond the bare minimum of the tithe to the Lord (and 
there are some whose other obligations are such that 
this would be true of them) would then, in a state 
which seemed to be doing really charitable or religious 
work, need to ascertain exactly what percentage of the 
state’s total income went to such work, then what per- 
centage of the total income was represented by the 
taxes, and so what percentage of the taxes went to 
charitable or religious work ; he could then compute 
what percentage of the amount he pays in taxes might 
be charged against his tithe. 

On the other hand,-if he earnestly seeks to turn 
over as much of his income as he can to the Lord, 
instead of as little as he can, he may prefer to let 
his taxes stand. as an ordinary personal expense and 
even to run beyond his tithe occasionally in direct 
gifts to the Lord. Indeed it has been suggested by 
some extremists that we do not commence to give to 
the Lord at all until a/¢er our tenth has been paid : 
that the tithe is an ordinary debt of honor, and our 
real gifts must come out of our nine-tenths that is left. 


Mh? 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Father and our God: We cry to thee for spiritual 
awakening and Christly power. We rejoice that, ac- 
cording to thy promise, thy Spirit is abroad, recreating 

mankind in thine image, Spirit of God, take possession of our 
breasts. Subdue us unto thyself; quicken us with thyself ; 
and nourish us in Christ until we reach the stature of full-grown 
men in him. Lord, let thy Providence and thy Spirit conspire 
to train and discipline us in the divine life to this lofty attain- 
ment. We would be Pg and surcharged with God, until 
our ways and our words cohvey thy will and set men quivering 
with thy touch. Make us thy fingers as well as thy spokes- 
men. Let the lightning of God's love and power stream 
through us to set men alight and aflame with truth and right- 
eousness. So pour intb us thyself that, after all the waste of 
our own absorption, enough shall remain to quicken all with 
whom we come into contact.. Let not the light thou givest us 
be all swallowed up in our darkness. Make usso rich in spir- 
itual possession that there shall always be a surplus for the 
needy. Let not our frailties, our sicknesses, Our sorrows and 
our neglects, consume all that thou bestowest. So saturate 
our being that, without strain of effort. or delay for rare occa- 
sion, we shall constantly and unconsciously give out the whole- 
some and life-imparting contagion of Christ, so that all around 
us Shall be helped by him. 


























LESSON FOR FEB. § (1 Kings.17) 








Y WAY of direct answer to the first question 
asked in the accompanying letter, I would 
say that, from a wide general acquaintance 

with thescientific men of the day, my impression is 
that the great majority of them are believers in the 
Bible. But there are no definite statistics by which 
to prove the correctness of the impression ; for there 
has been no recent attempt to take a census of the 
scientific men intended to show their religious beliefs. 
And, if such a census were attempted, it would be 
very difficult to frame questions which they would 
be willing to answer by yes or no. There is, for ex- 
ample, a class of interpreters who would insist that 
the word «‘day’’ in the first chapter of Genesis neces- 
sarily means a period of twenty-four hours. Another 
class would interpret the word in this connection as 
covering an indefinite geological period. Hence it would 
not be tair to judge a scientist's belief in the Bible by 
the interpretations he might put upon this chapter. 

-Again, many of the so-called miracles of the Bible 
are accomplished through special combinations of 
secondary causes, and so may be made to appear as 
natural, as are the results of the action of man’s free 
will when a workman aims the blow of a hammer to 
break a rock. But in both cases a directing power 
has intervened which is outside of and above nature. 
Specific results are produced which would not have 
come about except for the intervention of the pur- 
posive design of a higher power. These miracles are 
appropriately called ‘‘mediate’’ miracles, —that is, 
miracles brought about through special use, by the 
Creator, of natural laws. 

Such instances were the agency of the wind in open- 
ing the Red Sea before the children of Israel, and a 
landslide in drying up the bed of the Jordan where 
Joshua’s host crossed over ; earthquakes in opening 
‘up and in igniting the stores of petroleum beneath 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and in toppling down the 
walls of Jericho; and the ice of the Glacial’ period 
in its influence upon the stability of land which ren- 
ders the story of the Flood credible. 

Another miracle of this class is that of the ax which 
swam to the surface and was recovered at the word of 
Elisha (2 Kings 6:6). It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the translation of the old version is prefer- 
able to that of the new. The new version says that 
Elisha threw in the stick and ‘‘ made the iron to 
swim,’’ whereas the old version (and the margin of 
the new) reads simply, ‘‘and the iron did swim.’’ 
Any one who is familiar with the effect of running 
water need have no difficulty in the swimming of an 
axhead. A plunging current of water is constantly 
digging out holes in one place and piling up heaps of 
pebbles and gravel in another. There is hardly any 
limit to the size of the stones that are thrown up from 
the bottom of'a stream upon the bank during floods. 
An axhead can as easily be brought up as a pebble. In 
this case the forces of nature at work are ample to 
accomplish the effect if only they are rightly directed, 
and the story is easily credible to one who believes in 
a God whose knowledge is infinite and who has power 
over nature analogous to that which man has, and 
who has an adequate purpose to accomplish in inter- 
fering with the ordinary course of nature. The mani- 
festation of God's interest in man’s- welfare shown in 
the revelation of the Bible furnishes a sufficient 
reason for all the miracles recorded in it. 

The generation of great scientific men who have just 
passed off the stage furnishes an abundance of names 
noteworthy for their pronounced defense of the Bible. 
Of them we can speak more freely than of the living. 
Lord Kelvin, for a long time known as Sir William 
Thomson, died only a few years ago, and was 
buried in Westminster with honors such as have been 
bestowed upon few scientific men of the world. Cn 
every hand he was acknowledged to be the profound- 
est student of electricity and physics of any man of 
his time. But he had no difficulty in accepting the 
Christian religion, and no hesitation in expressing his 
belief on the subject. Indeed, he declared that fifty 
years of investigation had revealed to him nothing 
concerning the ultimate nature of electricity and the 
forces which manifest themselves everywhere in the 
universe, and that the marks of a designing mind 
were everywhere manifest in nature. 

The testimony of such a man as Lord Kelvin 
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The Bible and Scientists: Are They at War ? 
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The following letter contains some questions not 
easily answered but often asked : 

My Sunday-school class consists of young men 
going to High School, with occasionally a college 
graduate among them. Several times an infer- 
ence has been made in our discussion by them 
that a great proportion of the scientists are non- 
believers in the Bible, and many of them deny the 
existence of aGod. They ask, Why is this so? 
Personally I do not believe it, but I pass the ques- 
tion on. Can you assist us by citing some mod- 
ern leading teachers and scientists in colleges to 
offset this inference, and is there. any special 
cause, if the inference is true, for their lack of 
belief in the Bible and religion ? 

What book would you suggest for the class to 
read that shows there is no such vast disturbance 
between science and religion ? 

Professor Wright, as one of the most distinguished 
of American scientists and scientific writers, was 
asked to answer this letter, and he does so in the 
accompanying paper. In addition to the Chair 
that he has occupied at Oberlin, his scientific record 
includes service as a geologist in the Pennsylvania 
Survey and the United States Survey, President of 
the Historical and Archeological Society of Ohio, 
and author of many works, including, besides the 
two mentioned in his article, ‘‘ Studies in Science 
and Religion,”’ ‘‘ Ice Age in North America,’’ ‘‘ Man 
and the Glacial Period,”’ ‘‘ Asiatic Russia,’’ etc., etc. 
He is also Editor of the Bibliotheca Sacra and of 
Records of the Past. 








should outweigh that of a thousand lesser lights, and 
he is but one of a long series of names that might be 
mentioned, In this list we find the names of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, Lord Bacon, William Harvey, Sir 


Isaac Newton, William Herschel, Linnzus, Cuvier, © 


John Hunter, Dr. Buckland, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Michael Faraday, Clerk Maxwell; and, in our own 
country, Joseph Henry, Asa Gray, Arnold Guyot, 
James D. Dana, Alexander Winchell, Edward Hitch- 
cock, Joseph Le Conte, and Sir William Dawson. 
Even were it true that a majority of the students of 
physical science of the present time would have to be 
enrolled as unbelievers in the Bible, that should not 
seriously affect our independent judgment upon the 
merits of the case. There are many influences which 
from time to time powerfully but unduly and tempo- 
rarily give rise to waves of unbelief. Such influences 
were predominant at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, when a materialistic philosophy prevailed not 
only in France, but largely in England and America. 
A part of this unbelief was occasioned, no doubt, by 
erroneously confounding Christianity with the partic- 
ular form of it embodied in the Roman Catholic 
Church, But a part was due to the imperfect knowl- 
edge of nature. Due attention to the interpretation 
of the Bible and to the limitations of man’s knowl- 


edge of the laws of nature soon dispelled the clouds 


of doubt that hung over the Christian world at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and opened the 
way for one of the most remarkable periods in the 
world’s history for the spread of Christianity. 

It is easy to see that many influences are at work at 
the present time tending to produce a similar condition. 
Through the elective system and the excessive tenden- 
cies to specialization the limitations of scholarship are 
becoming more and more pronounced ; so that the 
students in any one department are less and less in- 
clined, and indeed are less and less competent, to 
form a positive opinion upon any general question. 
We should not, therefore, expect to find the special- 
ists in the various sciences forward to express their 
opinions upon philosophical and religious subjects. 
Nor is it strange, if they do express such opinion, 
that the religious public should give but little atten- 
tion to it. The degree of bachelor of science, or in- 
deed of bachelor of arts, or doctor of science, does 
not now mean what it did a quarter of a century ago. 
Evidences of Christianity is no longer a required 
study in, most of. our colleges, and where offered as an 
elective is chosen chiefly.by those who are preparing 
for the ministry. Indeed, so far has this freedom of 





electives in college gone that I have known students 
from a large university to join a theological seminary 
who had studied botany and zoology extensively but 
knew nothing of the rudiments of philosophy. 

It is easy to see that the exclusive study of the 
physical sciences tends to unfit one for passing judg- 
ment upon questions which involve the action of the 
mental and moral nature of man, or to weigh histori- 
cal evidence, Indeed, I have heard one of the most 
noted scientific writers of our country go into ecstasies 
over the belief that the telescope reveals canals on the 
planet Mars, indicating the triumph of mind over 
matter ; and yet he was well known to be a disbeliever 
in the fundamental facts of Christianity, All the hope 
of the future which Christians derive from their relig- 
ion he discarded as worthy of no more consideration 
than ‘‘ profane and old wives’ fables.’’ But he could 
rouse himself up to a fervor of enthusiastic hope with 
reference to the distant future of this earth from the 
vaguest sort of evidence given by the telescope with 
reference to what is going on in a distant planet. 

The fact is that the evidence of God's existence is 
not hid away in the intricacies of.science, but lies upon 
the surface of things and is as apprehensible to the 
untrained mind as it is to the man of the highest 
attainments in all branches of human knowledge. 
There is no better statement of the argument for 
God’s existence than that which is found in the book 
of Hebrews (3 : 4): ‘‘ For every house is builded by 
some man, but he that built all things is God."’ 
Every man has the proof of God's existence in his 
own mental and physical organism. It is indeed a 
scientific wonder that we can transmit sounds through 
a copper wire by means of a telephone ; but ‘it is ten- 
fold more a wonder that when that sound strikes the 
drum of the ear it is transferred to the brain and 
there transformed into a thought. 

We are apt to overestimate the relative advance 
which man has made in connection with modern dis- 
coveries and inventions, Primitive man who invented 
language, who learned how to make fire and to chip 
implements out of flint, who domesticated animals, 
and invented the arts of spinning and weaving, and, 
highest of all, the art of conveying his thoughts to 
others through writing, made the greatest relative ad- 
vance that has ever been made, In general, it is best 
for us to rest our arguments for the existence of God 
upon these most marvelous facts of human nature 
that are within the comprehension of all. So the 
writers of the Bible have done, and so have the ablest 
writers done in all ages. A complete understanding 
of the origin of things cannot be obtained by the 
methods of physical science. The distinguished 
Robert Hall, in addressing his audiences in Cam- 
bridge, England, was accustomed to present the ar- 
gument for God’s existence, drawn*from the axiom 
that every effect must have an adequate cause, by 
showing that physical facts were but links in a chain 
of cause and effect which we were tracing upward to 
a starting-point. The longer the chain the greater its 
weight, and the greater the demand for a God to sup- 
port it who was himself an omnipotent First Cause. 

It is somewhat difficult to recommend books, since 
different minds vary so in their wants. But all will 
find help in Le Conte's ‘‘ Religion and Science,’’1 and 
in Romanes’ ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,’’? a sinall vol- 
ume written near the close of his life by one of the 
most eminent expounders of Darwinism, and designed 
to counteract the influence of some of his earlier 
writings in which he had endeavored to discredit re- 
ligion. The completeness with which his doubts 
were at last dispelled and the heartiness with which 
he returned to the communion of the church are very 
impressive. Only modesty would prevent my call- 
ing attention to two works of my own which aim 
to meet the specific difficulties of the present time, 
namely, ‘‘Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences’’% 
and ‘Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament His- 
tory,’’4 the last of which has received the emphatic 
indorsement of Dr. Kuyper, the distinguished theo- 
logian and ex-prime minister of Holland, jn-an intro- 
duction to the Dutch translation. 





1 Le Conte: Appleton, New York ; $1.50. 

2 Romanes : Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago; 50 cents. 

% Scientific Aspects : Appleton, New York ; $1.50. 

4 Scientific Confirmations : Bibliotheca Sacra, Oherlin, Ohio ; $2. 
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Little Studies in Human Life 








The Voice from the Basement 


rs E MAY have his faults. I suppose he has, 
being only ‘human ; but I've never seen 
them, I'll say this, if any one would come 
to me with a story of Jim's shortcomings, I'd tell him 
that which would send him flying.”’ 

The voice, which was high-pitched, yet not unmu- 
sical, reached us from the basement. 

‘‘It is Mrs. Filman holding forth on the merits of 
her husband. Lena has been telling her how some 
one told of her husband's shortcomings.’’ 

She was a little woman, with hard, wirv muscles, 
and a quick, nervous temperament. She had a hus- 
band and a family. She kept house for them, and 
kept it well, yet she had time and strength sufficient 
to do a dozen family washings each week, in addi- 
tion to the work of her own household. 

Personally, I was annoyed at Mrs. Filman, This 
going out to wash when she had a husband and three 
sons working in the shop looked too grasping and 
money-loving. She never lost an opportunity to earn 
an honest doilar, nor to spend it either. We were 
membérs of the sarne church and woman's society. 
Mrs. Filman was always ready with her dues and con- 
tributions, and had a manner of giving which left the 
impression that it was a genuine pleasure to her. 

She wore calico frocks when out at work ; but at 
church meetings and socials she was tidy and dainty 
in a white cotton skirt and shirtwaist. For three 
years, summer and winter, I never met her in any 
other dress. At the close of the third season there 
were little patches to be seen. 

This woman fulfilled her obligations to her church 
and to the people who employed her. Although she 
did the hard work in several households, she was re- 
ceived everywhere with. cordial equality.. There was 
something within her to which social conditions 
bowed. We did not grasp what that was. 

In all the long years that I knew her she rarely 
discussed people. Only a few times did I hear her 
mention her husband and sons, and then it was 
always along lines which lacked a personal element. 

‘Jim and the boys came in from camp last night. 
They killed two fine bucks and a bear. They have 
them down at the house. The whole hunting party 
will be there this evening to divide up the meat. 
You'd better come down and see the deer. They're 
worth seeing.’’ 

It was on subjects of this order that she mentioned 
her family. Both her husband and boys were great 
hunters and fishermen. They were employed in the 
railroad shops in town, but the time had never been 
when they had denied themselves along the line of 
hunting and fishing. Every season enticed them, 
and they started out, well-equipped and happy. 

Mildred, the only girl, was the youngest of the 


family. There was a difference of ten years between 
her and the next oldest boy. Our schools were not 
good, When Mildred left the grammar grade in the 


spring her father decided that she must quit school 
permanently, She was only fifteen, 
made no attempt to argue the matter. 

‘¢] wish you would take Mildred in your private 
school,’’ she said quietly one day. ‘‘I'd like to have 
her get home before twelve o'clock. She's quick 
about books. . I've counted on her studying to be a 
teacher. Of course she’s too young yet, but if you'd 
teach her for a year or more I think she'd be able to 
get a certificate. I'll do your washing and scrubbing 
to pay for it and—.'’ She hesitated to express herself ; 
but this was one of the times when silence would 
have been unjust to her daughter. ‘‘I'll see that 
you're paid, You don’t need to say anything be- 
fore Jim. What a person don't know does not hurt 
him."’ 

These words set me thinking. During all these 
years had I looked upon the woman's life from the 
wrong perspective ? 

Mildred entered school. She was like her mother 
in being diligent, ambitious, and painstaking. She 
possessed the qualities which would make an excel- 
lent teacher. I was interested in her. For two years 
she was with me. Sometimes, while she, as dainty 
and well-dressed as any girl in the room, sat poring 
over the Latin and mathematics, her mother was 


Her mother - 


By Jean K. Baird 





down on her knees, cleaning up the linoleum in the 
room adjoining. 

‘*Mother’s family were Germans,"’ confided Mil- 
dred to me one morning, ‘‘and mother has been 
going over the German lessons with me. She comes 
into my room and sometimes we sit up until twelve 
o'clock. The room-_was cold last evening, for we 
always keep the door closed so that the others cannot 
hear,”’ 

The same suggestion again. Everything that was 
sweet and lovely and uplifting must be kept from the 
others, 

Each school day Mildred was dismissed a half-hour 
before the shop bell rang. Hurrying home, she 
slipped into a working dress and was busied in the 
kitchen when her father came from work. 

Here and there a word was let fall. A friend of 
Mrs. Filman'’s during her early married life told me 
much, The physician and nurse who had been with 
her when her children came pieced in the parts which 
were needed for me to know the story of her life. I 
realized more than ever before that not all martyrs 
had burned at the stake. 

Her husband paid the rent and now and then a few 
dollars toward other expenses. His sons had grown 
up in his likeness. They had not beaten the woman. 
But they had denied her clothing and proper food. 
They had jeered at her attending church, they had 
ridiculed her when she kept trim and presentable in 
her one white dress, They had kept up a constant 
warfare about Mildred’s wasting her time in school 
when she might be earning a dollar a day over the 
washtub. 

Mrs. Filman had pledged herself to love and to 
honor. Her lips were silent concerning family affairs. 
It was only when Lena, being by nature a carrier 
bird, brought. up the subject of erring ‘husbands. 
Then arose Mrs. Filman’s voice in refutation. ‘Jim’ 
may have his faults. 1 suppose he has, being only 
human. Just let any one come to me with a story of 
his shortcomings, and I'd tell him that which would 
send him flying.’’ 
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The Man of Strategy 


READ the letters which had just come in with the 
morning’s mail, My friend looked up inquir- 
ingly, without words inviting my confidence. 

‘«Only two letters,’’ I replied to her unspoken 
question. ‘‘ Two letters wholly different. Let me 
tell you about them.’’ 

Crossing the room, I sat down near her with the 
letters in my hand. ‘+ You know that the doctor de- 
clares I must never enter a schoolroom again. But 
in the meantime, bread is five cents a loaf and butter 
forty cents a pound.”’ ' 

**And what have the letters to do with the price of 
butter and your not teaching ?’’ 

‘« The three are closely connected. As you know, I 
have been writing a few short stories. Doctor Jamison, 
an editor, and Doctor Winthrop, also an editor, have 
always found my work acceptable. But to-day a manu- 
script and a letter come back from each one. 

‘** Doctor Winthrop is so kind. He writes beautifully. 
Listen to this."’ 

I read his letter. His one excuse for not accepting 
the story was that he was already overstocked. He 
was sorry that I was compelled to give up teaching. 
Then followed sympathetic words which made me feel 
that I truly had been afflicted, but that I must bear 
my trouble with resignation and faith. 

«Is ithot beautiful ?'’ Tasked. ‘* Few men would 
be so interested and helpful.’’ 

‘«Please read Doctor Jamison’s letter,’’ said my 
friend. 

I read and did not feel flattered by the reading. 
‘*The story is not up to your usual style,’’ he wrote. 
‘© You have written it evidently in a hurry and during 
a spell of the blues. Don't give up to your feelings. 
I know you have been ill ; but we all have that to go 
through with sometime in our life. Live out in the 
air and sunshine and keep your pen in red ink instead 
of blue. I wish to put before my young readers ma- 
When 


terial. which will encourage and stimulate. 
you write be sure the blue-ink bottle is dry." 








*¢ That man has no feeling at all,’’ I declared as I 
finished reading the letter. ++I presume he has 
wealth and health. It is very easy to advise others to 
be cheerful when all one needs to do is to sit in an 
easy chair and dictate to a stenographer."’ 

I received no reply. ‘‘Just to prove to Doctor 
Jamison that he is wrong,’’ I continued, ‘+I mean to sit 
down and this very day write him a cheerful, bright 
little sketch. I'll read this one he has returned. 
Perhaps I shall see what is wrong.’’ 

I took my letter and went up to the study. The manu- 
script from Doctor Jamison had been blue-penciled 
from title page to the last. I confessed to myself that 
he was justified in the corrections he had made. 

There may have been a little selfishness in the 
spirit which moved me to action. But for several 
weeks I nerved myself into a state of mental happi- 
ness, and wrote him several short stories which had 
no suggestion of blue in either their conception or 
working out. While I worked upon them, I forgot 
that the coming months gave no promise of pay- 
day and that board bills fell due’with unfeeling 
regularity. 

In September, I was enabled to call on these two 
editors. Iwas yet far from well. My appearance 
was that of one who had not fully recovered from a 
severe sickness, The shabbiness of my attire was 
evidence of my financial condition. 

I called on Doctor Winthrop. He expressed his regret 
that I had been ill and forced to give up the work 
which I loved. He said I should not despair, but 
should put my mind in such a state of resignation that 
I could live a full life even though it were physically 
a helpless one. When he finished, I felt sorry for 
myself. I had the feeling that I would be a ‘‘ hanger- 
on’’ for the remainder of my life: 

A little later I met Doctor Jamison, I did not wish 
to meet him, | He had been unmercifully frank:in his 
criticism of my work. Yet it was necessary for me 
to go, and I nerved myself. 

I found him a big man with smiling eyes, and a 
frank manner. 

‘¢You are looking better than I expected,’’ he said. 
‘‘ From your writings, I thought you were not long for 
this world, but I see you are one of those wiry, hickory 
people who may be bent but-will not be -broken. A 
temperament like yours begins to feel young about the 
time she celebrates the sixtieth brithday.’’ 

Before I was aware, I was laughing with him. I 
think he was keener than I gave him credit. There 
was neither pity nor sympathy in his attitude toward 
me, Unconsciously, my mind took color from his. 

I told him of my giving up my school work and what 
a sorrow it had been to me. 

‘* A year from now you will have forgotten it ; or if 
you do remember it at all, you will count it among 
your blessings. 

‘*Sometimes, one getsin arut. If Providence thinks 
him not worth the effort, it lets him stick there. But 
now and then, when a choice spirit gets stuck, Provi- 
dence jostles him out. Rather rudely, sometimes, I 
confess, but it gets him out.’’ 

There was a cheery bantering tone in his voice. I 
began to look upon myself as one favored by Provi- 
dence. I must be meant for especial work since I had 
been cut off from old ties, 

‘*You have come upon the wish,’’ he ‘said turning 
to his desk. ‘‘My wife is not well. and has long 
wished me to go away fora time with her. If you 
could write up these editorials ?’’ 

Taking out a note book, he passed it to me. The 
notes were so clear that writing them in full would be 
an easy matter. He had jotted down ideas just as 
they came to him. The first was dated a year back. 
We discussed the matter of salary and work. I was 
to have charge of his desk work for two months. 

The following day he took leave of the office. It 
was not until I arranged his papers and private desk 
preparatory‘to his return that I. found written in full 
and edited the editorials over whose notes I had la- 
bored. Evidently, he had no thought that I would 
find them. I was glad that I had. Finding them 
had given me additional proof that the divinity in man 
was no: dead. ‘ 


RENOVO, PA. 
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Ill. LAUNCHING THE LEAGUE IN AMERICA 

“And take the jpelmet.of salvation and -the sword ‘of-the 
Spirit which is the, Word of. God.'’—Ephesians 6 : 17. 

\LLOWING “the launching of the Pocket Testa- 
‘ment League in Philadelphia. by Dr. Chapman 
and Mr, Alexander and the evangelists associ- 
ated with them, the movement found instant favor. 
Press and pulpit alike hailed the plan as one fraught 
with great possibilities for the advancement of God's 
Kingdom. During the past two years and a half: the 
League has been introduced into England, the United 
States, Canada, the Hawaiian Islands, the Fiji Islands, 
the New Hebrides,..Australia, New Zealand, Tas- 
mania, the Philippine Islands, China, Japan, and 
Korea ; and fully 100,000 members have been se- 


~ cured throughout the world. 


Just at the time of the launching of the League an 
incident occurred which demonstrated the adaptabil- 
ity of the movement to people of every sort and con- 
dition. One day while passing along the street in 
Philadelphia I saw a miserable-looking object squatted 
down on the sidewalk. He was a beggar with one 
leg gone, one hand crumpled up, and his figure un- 
kempt through drink. His cap was on his crutches 
before him for receiving alms. As I passed by some- 
thing seemed to say, ‘‘Here is a man who needs 
salvation as much as any one."’ I went back and 
gave him a Gospel of John, and asked him whether 
he was a Christian. 

‘«No,"’ he replied, ‘‘ I am no Christian."’ 

He appreciated the little Gospel so much, how- 
ever, that a day or two later I gave him an entire 
New Testament. He agreed to read a chapter a day 
and carry it with him. 


A Lame Beggar — Plus a Testament 

Several days later I passed him, and his face was 
shining. ‘‘ Brother,'’.1 said, ‘‘what has happened to 
you?"’ In reply he pulled out the little Gospel, 
which contained a decision *card with the words, «I 
hereby accept Jesus Christ as my personal: Saviour, 
and will henceforth live for him and publicly confess 
him,"’ and said, : ‘* Look there, I have signed my 
name. I have become a Christian.’’ And so he had. 

Gradually he told me his life-story. He said he 
had been one of the worst men in the city of Phila- 
delphia. He told how he had been in a hospital for 
a week, out of his mind from the effects of liquor. 
He stated that for several days after he had accepted 
Christ the appetite for drink was terrible, but sud- 
denly it left him. Now he did not know what was 
the matter with him ; he was so happy he*wanted to 
sing hymns all the day long. A short time later the 
new convert went to a big meeting conducted by Dr. 
Chapman and Mr. Alexander at the Baptist Temple 
on Broad Street. At the conclusion of the meeting 
an invitation was given for testimony. Presently the 
lame beggar hobbled up to the front on his crutches, 
turned round and faced the audience and began to 
roll out in such an eloquent way what the Lord had 
done for his soul that Mr. Alexander in his genial 
way said, ‘‘Hold on, brother. If you keep on like 
that Dr. Chapman will lose his job!'’ The man’s 
soul was full of joy because he had been saturating 
his mind with God’s Word. He sat out in the park 
for five hours and scarcely moved until he had read 
one hundred chapters. In three days he read the 
entire New Testament. 

During the weeks and months following the Mis- 
sion the one-time beggar, Mr. T. C. L. Drakeley, 
wrote me constantly, telling how he was witnessing 
for Christ, and the joy he found in reading the Bible. 
When I left New York for Australia I went by way of 
Philadelphia, especially to see him. He met me in 
the railway station, and his face was radiant as he 
said, ‘‘I am the happiest man‘ under this roof this 
afternoon." He went on to tell how he was going 
about the city working for God, and then I asked, 
‘*How about the little Testament? How many 
times have you read it through the last year?"’ He 
replied, «‘ After lunch to-day I finished reading it 
through for the twenty-seventh time,’’—and it was 
still thrce days less than a year since he had received 
it. It was little wonder that he had power to witness 
for Christ. His whole soul was saturated ‘with the 
Word of Life. 
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The Pocket Testament League Around the World 


By George T. B. Davis 


North America is coming under the spell of the 
‘Pocket Testament League. Beggars ‘on the street, 
. porters on the trains, street-car men, seminary stu- 
dents, evangelists, ministers, newspaper men, Sun- 
day-school teachers and pupils, active business 
: men, and shut-ins,—through the whole gamut of 
_ human life this marvelously simple and miraculously 
blessed form of service is spreading, It is bound 
to be so as surely as the Bible itself meets the needs 
of all mankind. And sooner or Jater YOU will 
probably become an enthusiastic member, and see 
many others coming into the Kingdom through your 
efforts. Why not make it sooner: now ? 

An early article will tell how any Sunday-school 
can go vigorously aud successfully into this work, 
to the deepening of the spiritual life of its mem- 
bers, its church, and its community. 








The simplicity and practicability of the League 
made it appeal strongly and immediately to busy peo- 
ple, such as business men, newspaper men, profes- 
sional men, and railway and street-car men. It is 
surprising to notice the interest displayed by the rail- 
way men in the League. During a journey of one 
thousand miles from Vermont to Chicago, twenty-one 
railroad men joined the League, including three con- 
ductors, five brakemen, porters, dining-car waiters, 
and the engineer and firemen on the Lake Shore 
Limited. 

Upon one occasion while passing through the 
Pennsylvania railway station in New York I gavea 
Testament to a porter, who as usual promised to carry 
it with him and read a chapter each day. Eight 
months later, at the conclusion of a Chapman-Alexan- 
der meeting in the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, a number of the mission party were passing 
through the same railway station. It was almost mid- 
night. . Several porters were assisting with the bag- 
gage. Suddenly I seemed to recognize one of them, and 
said, ‘‘ Are you not the man to whom I gave a Testa- 
ment some time ago?’’ Pulling the little book out of 
his pocket he answered, ‘‘Yes, and here it is.’’ 
‘Has it done you any good?’’ I asked. ‘* Well,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘it has done me this much good. Since 
you gave it to me I have joined the church, and now 
I am an elder in the church.’’ The man established 
family prayers in his home, and frequently when 
passing through the station I see him, and he tells me 
of the joy that he finds in serving God and trying to 
win others to his Master. 


Ministers and Seminaries Deeply Stirred 

From the first the movement has appealed power- 
fully to ministers, evangelists, and Christian workers 
of all kinds. In the summer of 1908, at the Winona 
Bible Conference, the origin of the Pocket Testament 
League was related by Mrs. Alexander to a large au- 
dience ot evangelists, ministers, missionaries and 
Christian workers. At the conclusion of the service 
cards of membership were passed, and Gipsy Smith, 
the well-known evangelist, who was seated on the 
platform, was the first to join the movement. W. H. 
Hubbard, D.D., of Auburn, New York, was so inter- 
ested that he said he wanted to purchase hundreds 
of Testaments for the prisoners in the State penitenti- 
ary there. Later Dr. Hubbard gave Testaments to 
five hundred students in Berea College, Kentucky, 
who joined the League. 

Near the close of 1908 it was my privilege to accom- 
pany Dr. Chapman in a tour he was making of the 
theological seminaries of the Prosbyterian Church. 
Most of the students in these theological training 
schools enthusiastically joined the League. At Omaha 
Seminary at the conclusion of an address on the 
League one of the sudents arose and asked if he might 
say a few words about the power of God’s Word to 
lead people to Christ. He told how he had formerly 
been a prize fighter, but had found Christ and was 
now studying for the ministry. During one of his 
vacations he had charge of a little church. He said 
he knew he could not preach well, so he determined 
to give the people God’s Word. After three months 


of hard work he had saved up fifteen dollars; With 








this he purchased New Testaments, “and presented 
one to each member of the church, and each scholar 
of the Sunday-school. The result: was that in six 
months the membership of the church was trebted. 

It is a striking fact that the Pocket Testament 
League has appealed peculiarly to newspaper people 
everywhere. During the Chapman-Alexander Mission 
in Boston the newspaper men and women became so in- 
terested in the League that twenty-four of them signed 
cards of membership. They also presented pocket 
Bibles to the evangelists to carry around the world 
with them. In Columbus, Ohio, eight newspaper 
men joined in three days, including three city editors. 
A prominent newspaper woman on the staff of one of 
the leading New York dailies joined the League over 
a year ago, and recently wrote a beautiful letter telling 
of the help it had been in her daily life. She said : 

‘*No one thing has ever made a greater difference in 
my life. Last month I finished reading through the New 
Testament and the Psalms. Now I am reading right 
through again. And when I have finished I will start 
over again. The reading keeps me familiar with Holy 
Writ, and the carrying the little volume does a great 
deal to keep me on the strait and narrow way. . It 
is a good talisman. The little Testament is now worn 
with being carried and read. Ever since I joined it 
has traveled about with me in my hand-bag. Wher- 
ever I go the Testament goes. Except when some 
extraordinary thing has come up, I have never missed 
a day in reading a chapter. Before this I was sup- 
posed to read a portion of the Scripture every night. 
But like lots of other things that you do not set down 
in black and white, I did not do it My eyes hurt 
me ; I was too sleepy ; or a. hundred and one other 
excuses came up. But now I read as regularly as I 
eat my breakfast, and more regularly.’’ 


From Broadway to Winnipeg 

Business men as well as others find the League a 
great blessing. One day in New York City Dr. Chap, 
man gave a little Testament to one of the managers 
of a big mercantile establishment on Broadway. A 
few months later, he told Dr. Chapman that the read- 
ing and carrying of the little Testament had been one of 
the most helpful things that had ever come into his life. 

The movement is ideally adapted to Sunday-schools. 
Boys and girls become as enthusiastic as older people 
over the plan. In a few weeks, one Sunday-school 
in Brooklyn enrolled about 250 members for the 
League. A Brooklyn Sunday-school teacher became 
so enthusiastic that she talked about the movement 
wherever she went, and in less than a year and a half 
she secured over 700 members, 

In all the United States, however, there is perhaps 
no more interesting member than a little woman 
in Bridgeport, Connecticut. She is Fanny Crosby, 
the hymn-writer whose name is a household word 
throughout the entire world. Now over ninety years 
of age, and blind, she gladly joined the Pocket Tes- 
tament League. A friend made a pocket in her dress 
so that she could carry her Testament about with her. 
In a recent letter this tireless worker, who is as young 
in spirit as a girl, says; ‘* When going out I explain 
what the League means, I know it has been a great 
blessing to others as well as to myself. God speed 
it on its glorious mission is my earnest prayer.'’ 

-In. Canada, as well as in the United States, the 
League quickly found favor. During the Chapman- 
Alexander Mission in Orillia a large proportion of the 
population joined the League. One boy secured 500 
members in a short period. Probably the most ardent 
advocate of the movement in Canada is the well-known 
minister and author, Dr. Charles W. Gordon of Win- 
nipeg, who, as Ralph Connor, is known all over the 
world through his thrilling books of religious fiction. 
Dr. Gordom was co-operating in the Philadelphia Mis- 
sion of Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander when the 
League was launched, and he immediately became an 
enthusiast over its possibilities in Christian service. 
He stated that he considered it the best method of 
personal work he had ever seen. Later he wrote, say- 
ing that he thought it the best method of -prémoting 
the study of God’s Word. He purchased 4,000 illus- 
trated Testaments for use in personal work, and in 
promoting the League in Canada. 

CHICAGO. 








LESSON 6. FEBRUARY 5. ELIJAH THE PROPHET APPEARS IN ISRAEL 


Golden Text: They that seek Jehovah shall not want any good thing.—Psalm 34; 10 











The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Galloudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


ITHIN the last few months the most daring of the 
aviators have made records for high fii hts that 
astound one as he reads of them. Only last sum- 

mer a world’s record was made by a flight of some 6,000 
feet,—well over a mile high. ‘Then others began to force 
the record higher and higher: 8,000 feet, 9,000, 10,000, 
until the latest recorded flight at this writing seems to be 
that of Hoxsey,—who soon after gave his life for this new 
field of science,—in a flight of 11,474 feet, or over two 
miles, Orville Wright is reported as saying that this is 
about as high as the machines will ever get unti! there is 
some radical change in their construction, or until a new 
principle is discovered, for the propellers lose their grip and 
their lifting power at a height where the air is so rarefied 
that it ceases to furnish resistance. 

So resistance is one secret of this marvelous new achieve- 
ment of man’s, jnst as it has been the secret of so many of 
his achievements in the past. If you want to fly high, you 
must have something to resist. When the resistance 
ceases, your flight stops, 

Aud daring is a part of it, too. No faint-hearted man 
ever rose two miles above the earth, fighting resistance 
every inch of the way! 

We could not have a much better illustration of faith 
than this very achievement of man’s in these stupendous 
flights above and away from the surface of the earth. 
Faith enables us to get way, way above the level of the 
earth’s surface, into heights that are so glorious that they 
are sheer miracle. But great faith takes great daring. 
And great faith can be brought into being only by great 
resistance, We have an opportunity, to-day, of studying 
the great faith-flights of a man whose daring was superb, 
and whose life was pounded at by a resistance that either 
makes or destroys men, 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Tue Situation In IsraEt,—Since the kingdom of 
David and Solomon was divided we have had two 
lessons each, alternately, in the northern kingdom 
and the southern kingdom, concluding last Sunday 
with a glimpse of the long period of righteous reign 
in Judah by Jehoshaphat; during the years that Ahab 
was ey. in the north. Now we come back to the 
northern kingdom again, and we shall spend the next 
two months and a half of our study there. 

Almost a century had rolled by since that day when 
Rehoboam’s folly created and lost him the northern 
kingdom, and ‘Jeroboam took the new throne and 
started his nation upon the sin-course from which it 
never recovered, hat five warring religions had 
sprung into being among the twelve tribes? (See 
Beecher’s 1st paragraph.) ‘Things had gone so stead- 
ily from bad to worse with Israel that it was a crisis 
time of tragic possibilities... Baal was supreme, Jeho- 
vah's prophets were being killed, morals were being 
wrecked, one of the most masterful and vicious 
women of history was wiping out the religion of Je- 


-hovah from among her people (see Ross’ 1st para- 


graph, Beecher’s 2d, and Sanders’ 2d to 6th). 

Euijan's First Test.—Was this situation enough 
to furnish some resistance to a man who believed 
in God? Did it take any daring to plunge into the 
thick of it and claim to speak for God? Would aman 
have need of about all the faith he could muster at 
such atime? Especially a man who didn't begin to 
have the knowledge of God that you and I have. 

‘That was the sort of faith-flight that Elijah con- 
templated, and that challenged him. What sort of 
man was this Gilead man? Sanders’ 7th para- 
graph gives a revealing hint here, in citing 1 Chron- 
icles 12: 8-15,—as does also Ross’ 3d paragraph. Ahab 
had already heard from Jehovah's representatives 
(Beecher, on v. 1), which made further approach on 
the subject only more formidable. But Elijah had 
been studying the situation, and agonizing over it, 
and praying : Ross’ 3d paragraph brings this out. 
It throws the daring of Elijah’s faith into sharper re- 
lief to realize that he made his announcement of the 
drought on the strength of his confidence in God’s 
willingness to answer his prayer, rather than to as- 
sume that he knew, in ways not available to us, that 
God was going to send that drought. Did Elijah 
know of Deuteronomy rr : 16, 17? 

So he stepped out upon the awful resistance of the 
sin of Jezebel and Ahab and priests and people, and, 
risking everything in his daring faith in God, he made 
his effort to bring Ahab to his senses and save his peo- 
ple by the chastisement that he announced. 

Exija:x's Seconp Trest.—After a message like that 
to the God-defying. queen and king, what could he 
do? Only continue to ‘trust and obey.” Get the 
class to tell the story of the Cherith visit. Let 
them * Visit the Lesson Scenes,” and see the stereo- 
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1 Kings 17. Commit verses 14-16 


1 And Elijah the ‘lishbite, who was of the sojourners of 


so} 
- Gil’e-ad, said unto Ahab, As Jehovah, the God of Israel, liv- 


eth, before whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but age ag my word. 2 And the word of Jehovah 
came unto him, say ne 3 Get thee hence, and turn ‘thee east- 
ward, and hide thyself by the brook Che’rith, that is before the 
‘Jordan. 4 And it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook ; 
and | have commanded the ravens to feed thee there. 5 So 
he went and did according unto the word of Jehovah ; for he 
went and dwelt by the brook Che’rith, that is before the Jor- 
dan. 6 And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening ; and he drank 
of the brook. 7 And it came to pass after a while, that the 
brook dried up, because there was no rain in the land. 

8 And the word of Jehovah came unto him, saying, 9 Arise, 

et thee to hs wry’ which belongeth to Sidon, and dwell 
there : behold, I have commanded a widow there to sustain 
thee. 10 So he arose and went to Zar’e-phath ; and when he 
came to the gate of the city, behold, a widow was there gath- 
ering sticks : and he called to her, and said, Fetch me, | pray 
thee, a little water in a vessel, that I may drink. 11: And as 
she was going to fetch it, he called to her, and said, Bring me, 
I pray thee, a morsel of bread in thy hand. 12 And she said, 
As Jehovah thy God liveth, I have not a cake, but a handful 
of meal in the jar, and a little oil in the cruse: and, behold, | 
am gathering two sticks, that 1 may go in and dress it for me 
and my son, that we may eat it, and die. 13 And Elijah said 
unto her, Fear not ; go and do as thou hast said; but make 
me thereof a little cake first, and bring it forth unto me, and 
afterward make for thee and for thy son. 14 For thus saith 
Jehovah, the God of Israel, The jar of meal shall not waste, 
neither shall the crue of oil fail, until the day that Jehovah 
sendeth rain upon the earth. 15 And she went and did ac- 
cording to the saying of Elijah: and she, and he, and her 


house, did eat many days. 16 The jar of meal wasted not, - 


neither did the cruse of oil fail, according to the word of Jeho- 
vah, which he spake by Elijah. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1.—Had Elijah been known before this time? 
Who were the Tishbites? Where was Gilead? What 
reason was there for Elijah’s speaking in this way to Ahab? 
(Beecher, 2d paragraph, and on v. 1; Pilot, 9; Ross, 3; 
Deut. 11 : 16, 17; Sanders, 8; Hlustrations, 2.) 

Verse 2.—How was the word of Jehovah, here and in 
v. 14, made known to Elijah? (Beecher; Ross, 3.) 

Verse 3.—Where was the brook Cherith? (Beecher ; 
Ross, 5 ; Lesson Scenes, 1). 

Verse 6.—Was this feeding by the ravens entirely 
miraculous? (Beecher, Ross, 5; Pierson, 2; Ridgway, 3.) 

Verse 12.—What made this woman sure that she and her 
son would have to die so soon ? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 13.—How can the apparent selfishness of Elijah’s 
command be explained ? ( Beecher.) 

Verse 18.— Why should this woman have blamed Elijah ? 
What ‘‘ sin ’’ did she refer to? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 21.—Had Elijah’s stretching himself on this boy 
anything to do with his restoration to life ? (Beecher. ) 

Verse 24.—Why should the woman have needed this 
miracle as evidence that Elijah was a man of God, after 
she had had such abundant evidence ? (Beecher.) 








raph also, if possible. Note ‘ Oriental Lesson 

ights,” 2d paragraph. How was Elijah fed there ? 
Some straight-from-the-shoulder talk on that raven 
miracle is given by Beecher, on verses 2-6. 

Bring out, through the entire lesson, how the 
training and education of Elijah were going on in all 
these experiences, as Ross’ article, and Sanders’ 9th 
to 11th paragraphs, so omy show. The particular 
lesson taught him at Cherith is touched on in Ross’ 
5th paragraph, as also in Ridgway’s 2d paragraph, 
and the Round-Table, 3d paragraph. ‘That a 
drought often brings richer blessings than rain is 
illustrated by the incident of the Boxer uprising 
in China, given in the Round-Table, 2d paragraph. 

Euijan’s Two Oruer Tesrs.—Just as the two situ- 
ations in Elijah’s life already discussed were so hope- 
less in their resistance to hie and all human help 
that he could do nothing but step out on God in a 
faith that risked and dared everything, so were the 
two other tests that followed, at Zarephath. Have 
the facts brought out by the class. There was a new 
lesson for Elijah here(Ross’ last paragraph). 

Shall we not have and use more faith in a God 
who does such things? He is our God, brought infi- 
nitely closer to us inour Christ. Heis eager to honor 
our faith. Tell the story of Chinese Li's faith 
(Pierson’s 2d paragraph). Why should we crawl in 
fear, like the man on the ice (5th Illustration), when 
God’s word cannot fail? ‘‘ Christ can do so much 
more for us as our faith in him becomes more dar- 
ing,” said one of England’s great men of God last 
summer at Edinburgh. The resistance of life is 
about us, above us, below us, all the time, seeking to 
block us and drive us back. But it is on that, and 
that only, that we can climb, as our faith lets Christ 
lift us ever higher and freer from the downward pull 
of the earth. There are going to be flight-records 
broken this year. Will yours be one of them ? 









The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


IVE religions warred one with another among the 
twelve tribes of Israel. One was the normal 
worship of Jehovah, centering in the temple at 

erusalem. A second was the illegal worship of 
ehovah or of other gods in the many highplaces in 
th kingdoms. A third was the state worship of 
Jehovah in the northern kingdom, centering in Bethel 
and Dan, but recognizing the highplaces. A fourth 
was the dissenting religion of Jehovah in the northern 
kingdom, maintained by Elijah and Elisha and the 
**sons of the prophets” and others. Unable to go to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice, they made such use of local 
altars as the law would permit (1 Kings 18: 30; 19: 10, 
14). The fifth was the particularly obnoxious cult of 
the Tyrian Baal, introduced by Jezebel. 

Assuming that the narratives are in a generally 
chronological order, the raising of the Shunammite’s 
son was more than seven years before the 12th year 
of Joram of Israel (2 Kings 8: 2, 3: 1). His birth was 
long enough before that to afford time for him to be- 
come ‘‘grown’’ (2 Kings 4: 18). Elisha had been 
seme | by for some B in apparently, before the 

y’s birth, Thatis, Elisha was doing a prophet’s 
work, and had influence at court (2 Kings 4: 13), early 
in the reign of Ahab. Of course the same was true 
of Elijah and the ‘‘sons of the prophets.” Not much 
earlier or later than the roth year of Ahab, Jéhosha- 
—" son Jehoram married Ahab’s daughter Atha- 

iah. It is likely that the prophets rejoiced in this at 

the time, ry Me a reunited Israel, with a king of 
the line of David. If so, they were disappointed. 
Jezebel had more influence than the prophets. The 
matriage had the effect of turning Judah to, Baal 
rather than Israelto Jehovah. ‘The lesson is of a time 
when Baal has been made supreme, and the adher- 
ents of the prophets are being put to death. 


Light on Puzzling Passages © 

Verse 1.—7ishdbite : The word is cognate with the 
word for ‘“sojournérs,”’ in the Old ‘Version ** inhabi- 
tants.” Make the guess that they were dissenting 
religious communities in Gilead, east of the Jordan, 
like the ‘‘sons of the o fy oo ” west of the Jordan.— 
Before whom I stand; Elijah speaks as the official 
representative of Jehovah. There have been previous 
pes, goa between Jehovah and Ahab (see above), 
and now Elijah delivers an ultimatum, and breaks 
off relations. 

Verses 2-6.—Z7he word of Jehovah: The most 
usual —- for denoting a message given by 
Jehovah toa he te whether given through mental 
impulses or through external manifestations.— Che- 
rith: One of the tremendous gorges leading down 
into the Jordan valley; whether from the west or 
from the east is in dispute.—/ have commanded ; Je- 
hovah represents himself as sovereign over the powers 
of nature.—Ravens - By the aid of slight changes of 
voweling or of interpretation one might suggest here 
at least a dozen plausible variations, making Elijah’s 
providers to be either ravens or dark shadows, or 
Arabs, or men called ravens, ete. If you go through 
the list, with literary appreciation, you will become 
sure on two points. First, the author of the story 
said ‘‘ravens,” and had in mind the bird of that 
name. Second, his meaning was that Jehovah’s care 
for Elijah was as wonderful and as adequate as if the 
birds had breught him every day cooked meals. 
These two points are sure if you regard the statement 
as strictly literal, and equally sure if you regard it asa 
pictorial statement of an important fact. 

To say this is absolutely different from saying that 
the Scripture writers were ‘‘naive” and credulous, 
or that we must disbelieve the story because miracles 
are impossible. The correct rule is to accept the 
statements as true in their intended meaning. 

Verses 8-11.—Zarephath: In the Phoenician coun- 
try, near the Mediterranean.—/ have commanded a 
widow: Jehovah claims sovereignty over all persons, 
whether Israelites or not. Compare Luke 4 : 26. 

Verses 12-13.—And die: She has no idea where 
she can obtain any more provisions.—Make me 
thereof a little cake first: Not that the prophet is 
selfish, but there are certain proprieties in the case. 

Verse 18.—My sin: She-was conscious of wrong- 
doing, as we all are, and possibly of some particular 
wrong-doing.— 70 s/ay my son: The words of a per- 
son distracted with grief. : 

Verse 21.—Stretched himself upon the child: He 
may have used natural means; but in any case the 
healing is represented as the wonderful gift of God. 

Verse 24.—Now / know: She had known it before, 
but was now confirmed. in the knowledge. She was 
very human, whether she was logi¢al or not. 


Aupsurn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR FEB. § 11 Kings 17 


A Crisis and Its Hero 


By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 
Rein is the hero of a crisis in the moral and 


religious life of Israel; and only in the light of ~ 


that fact can he and his career be understood. 
Let us, then, recall what the crisis was. From the 
time of the settlement in Canaan, the people of Israel 
had been in moral and religious peril through the 
temptation to assimilate their wors « ty ehovah to 
the worship of the gods of the lan hese gods 
were personifications of the reproductive powers of 
mature; and the idea of their worship, that is to say 
of a protestation of communion with them, was the 
identification of the worshiper with these reproduc- 
tive processes, The gods were absolutely without 
m character : the thought of théir pte oie 
higher morality than the people, of their being other 
than a reflection of the people’s actual morality, did 
not enter the minds of the worshipers. It will at 
once be seen what deadly opportunities this worship 
offered for moral debasement ; and as a matter of 
facet scenes of the most loathsome excesses of sen- 
suality took place at the shrines,—not as accidents of 
temptation, but as integral parts of the offices of 
worship. 

Now we have evidence that even the worship of 
Jehovah had come to be tainted by elements of this 
degrading nature-worship; and against this we 
must suppose those good men had protested who in 
the days of Jeroboam and his successors migrated 
south to Judah, where the religious atmosphere was 
pure. But now in Ahab’s time it was no longer a 

uestion of regrettable features in Jehovah-worship ; 
the Baalim were openly installed as the gods of the 
royal court, and their public worship endowed. Had 
this gone on unchecked, Israel's mission had of course 
come toanend. To her was granted the knowledge 
of a God with a character above that of his people, 
—-a character righteous, and holy, and pursuing holy 
ends. This conception alone held Israel’s future in 
its grasp. If this were surrendered, Israel must be- 
eome as the heathen around, 

It was on this that Elijah meditated in the moun- 
tains of Gilead. In his mountain home, at the far- 
thest possible remove from the enervating influences 
of the Zidonian cult, he mused ; and ‘‘as he mused 
the fire burned,”—the fire of jealousy for Jehovah. 
Observe then that it was a moral seal that blazed in 
Elijah. His knowledge .of God was not complete or 

erfect ; indeed, we miss one of the chief values of 

is story if we do not read it as the history of Elijah's 
education in religion. But he did know that 
Jehovah was righteous, and that his people were on 
the point of an irrevocable defection from his service. 
The passion of his musing gathered itself into a 
strange prayer. He prayed (Jas. 5 : 17) that a 
chastening drought might come upon his ple, to 
arrest their carelessness. ‘The prayer itself was evi- 
dence how moral considerations dominated ‘his soul 
above all thought of material prosperity. It was the 
higher patriotism already at work. Better that Israel 
should starve than that her moral life should die in 
surfeit of physical contentment. Assured that his 
fierce prayer had been answered, Elijah set out from 
his mountain house, and, climbing up the hill of 
Samaria, burst in upon the king with the message of 
the judgment of Jehovah; then, thé message de- 
livered, retreated at once out of the sight of men, to 
await the fulfilment of his own message. 

Now Elijah ‘‘ was a man subject to like passions 

‘ as we are,” and the venture he had just made had 
its own perils: peril of vanity, of confirmation in 
bigotry, and harshness,—and on the other side, peril 
of the collapse of faith and fear of humiliation. 

So God sent him across Jordan to a torrent-valley 
in his native Gilead to be fed by ravens, that he might 
be schooled in daily patience and trust, but far 
more that he might learn operas sovereignty over 
nature, and use of it for beneficent ends. Perhaps, 
in his fierce prayer for a devastating drought, the 
austere prophet had been like Nature, ‘‘so careful 
of the type, so careless of the single life,”"—and he 
had to learn in his own personal history that the 
chastisement of God runs concurrently with his con- 
cern for individuals. 

But Elijah had to learn more than this. In his hot 
passion for Jehovah there was hidden a tribal fierce- 
ness, and the possibility at least of very narrow con- 
ceptions of the area of Jehovah's interest. Jehovah, 
he passionately knew, was /srae/’s God,—he was the 

ehovah of Israel’s hosts. But he had to learn that 
Joboeah had ‘‘other sheep ” for whom he cared. And 
so, when the little brook ran dry, God sent Elijah 
away right into the heart of that heathen country, 
where the cult of the Zidonian Baal had its very home 
and seat. Think of the check to pride in the heart 
of the fiery prophet of Israel and fierce denouncer of 
heathen worship, that he should find himself in a 
heathen village, famished and parched and reduced 
to begging from a r widow woman a share in 
her last meal! And lo! there in the midst of the 
heathenness his spirit loathed, Elijah found the lov- 
ing kindness of Jehovah. Jehovah, then, was more 
than Israel’s God : the area of his interest was wider, 
and even in lands of gross darkness he cared for in- 
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dividual souls. The stay in Zarephath softened the 
heart of the fierce Elijah, and we learn to love him 
as we picture him carr ing the little child, restored 
to life, back to his miother's arms. Zhe gentleness 
of God was making Elijah great. 

Bryn Mawr,. Pa. 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 


ND the ravens brought him bread and "oe 
(v. 6). One of the first sounds that arrests theat- 
tention of thetraveler as he arrives atthe chasm 
of the Kelt is the deep croaking of the ravens that find 
a congenial home in the beetling cliffs. The late Dr. 
Thomson, referring to the scene, says, ‘‘ The appear- 
ance of a pair of ravens, black and glossy, sailin 
leisurely down the chasm, brought vividly to min 
the circumstances of the biblical incident.’’ I first 
visited the gorge in company with an American mis- 
sionary. On that occasion there were several ravens 
soaring and swooping, and uttering the deep guttural 
sounds from which they derive their name, Ored, 
Korax, Corby.—The late Dr. William Wright. 
Hide thyself 4 the brook Cherith, that is ilove the 
Jordan (vy. 3). It is wilderness enough to satisfy the 
most critical. Clouds of finely pulverized, stinging, 


white alkali dust rise from under our carriage wheels, . 


chapping our lips, making the eyes smart, and filling 
the hair and pores of the skin so that for days after- 
ward we are reminded of our desert journey. At 
times the ground under foot and the hills around us 
are almost pure white, making a blinding, dazzling 
gore under the bright sunlight and the cloudless 
riental sky. Now on our left the earth drops awa 
from under us in a giant ravine, the great gorge which 
has been supposed to be identical with the valley of 
Achor, part of the territorial boundary of ‘the lot 
for the tribe of the children of Judah,” which is also 
identified with the brook Cherith by those who place 
Cherith on the west of the Jordan. It is a dizzycleft 
to look down into, and on the opposite side the walls 
of the gorge rise almost perpendicularly to a great 
height. The formation here is of a pale tan color, 
glaring and‘ gleaming in the sunlight. You need to 
speed your shutter to its quickest exposure, and use 
a small-lens-opening, if you would photograph the 
brook Cherith. There was no water in the be of the 
brook at the time we saw it, but we were told that 
water is present in other seasons of the year.—From 
“A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem,” by Charles Gal- 
laudet Trumbull. 


Modern Trials of Faith 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


ISSIONARY history is full of the experiences 
of those whose faith has been tested, as Eli- 
jah’s was, and who have come out victorious 

because their confidence was in God and their con- 
cern was only to hear and obey the word of the Lord 
no matter how impossible it seemed or how painful 
the consequences to themselves. The sight of un- 
hindered heathenism does not stagger them ; nor the 
thought of boldly proclaiming promises and warn- 
ings ; nor the fear for their own health and comfort 
in a foreign and hostile land ; nor the drying up of 
supplies from home ; nor the small supplies on for- 
eign soil ; nor the need of miracle-working to com- 
fort sorrow and raise the spiritually dead to life. 
Our ‘‘God 7s able to supply all our need”—it is the 
verdict of revelation, of reason, and of experience. 
Mrs. Howard Taylor relates the story of a Chinese 
Christian, Mr. Li, which she says has been verified 
by Mr. Lutley and others. Mr. Li was converted, 
and, for fear that covetousness might lead him back 
into idolatry, decided to give up his house and farm 
and devote himself to preaching the gospel, trusting 
God for supplies. He opened an opium refuge also, 
but often knew not whence his food was tocome. A 
cousin who was a priest in charge of a near-by tem- 
le occasionally brought him bread, but finally re- 
used to do so because Mr. Li gave thanks to God for 
it. At last a day came when nothing was left: but 
Li’s faith did not waver. He knelt down and prayed 
to God to show his cousin that he, God, was able to 
supply the need. Soon Li heard aloud cawing and 
flapping of wings in the courtyard, and running out 
found that some vultures had dropped a large piece 
of fat pork and a piece of meal bread over which they 
had been fighting. Even while Li was cooking the 
rk, his. cousin came in and..was so astonished that 
e became an inquirer, was converted, and, after 
some years spent as a Christian teacher and deacon 
in the church, gave his life for Christ in the Boxer 
uprising of 1900.1! 
Will our faith stand the test? If not it is because 
our eyes are on circumstances, on self, or on others, 
and not on God. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


1 See Leaflet “ Fed by Ravens,” China Inland Mission, 1329 Wal- 
put Street, Philadelphia, g cents each, 30 cents a dozen.. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Brakeman.— /ehovah, the God of Israel,... 
before whom I stand (v. 1). The nation dashing to 
destruction on the down grade. Have you noticed 
the sort of men God usually selects for brakemen ? 
Elijah, a son of the plains of Gilead, in that day; and 
Lincoln, a son of the prairies of Illinois, in this day. 


*Teddy?” Now, — God never trains big 
men in easy places. oses, David, John Baptist 
—and you! America is preserved to-day by her 


Elijahs who are hammered into men by Gilead hard 
knocks. Elijah not perfect. There was one thing he 
was afraid of—a woman. Oh, if Jezebel had just 
been on our side! Elijah was as big a baby as you. 
Hear him whine. Notwithstanding, he was great. 
God was the secret of him. God will be the secret of 
— Big Burrell is just an ordinary colored man 

rom The Neck but when he stands before the burgess 
and gets on the blue suit and the big star—well, you 
wouldn't know it was the same Burrell. He seems to 
feel the whole state of Pennsylvania patting him on 
the back. Godand Elijah. God and you (Phil. 4: 13). 


God's Unknowns.— Hide thyself by the broak Che- 
vith (v. 3). Jezebel hunted God's prophets like wild 
beasts. But the boldest lion of them all thrusts his 
nose in the palace and gives his greatestroar. ‘I‘hree 

ears rainless, It didn’t rain in Pennsylvania for a 
ew weeks the other summer and the whole state 
nearly went out of business. Elijah’s plan of battle 
was to hitandrun. He that hits and runs away lives 
to hit some other day. I tell my Rock Run boys 
when a man offers them liquor to hit him in the face 
and run. I have no Scripture for the advice. ‘To do 
things men must hide away for aseason to think them 
out. The hide was a step toward Carmel. David 
when hiding’ from Saul was moving throneward, 
John Bunyan hid away in jail was marching to fame. 
(Hab. 2: 1-3, Rev. Ver.) 


The Old Farm.—7he ravens brought him bread 
and flesh (v. 6). ‘* Wonder if he had a raven---ous 
appetite?” Nowthere you goagain, George! What- 
ever his appetite, God sent what he needed. Appe- 
tite and need not always the same. But Gilead 
raised men are apt to have appetite and need well 
balanced. Jezreel fellows are hungry for all they 
see. Noravens forthem. Gilead men with Elijah’s 
God are even yet fed by ‘‘ravens.” There is Jaspar 
Cummings the ‘‘ hired man” of Meadow Brook farm 
who lives in. the tenant house dewn by. the. clearin’. 
Wife and six children. Look atthem. Fatas butter 
and as rosy as the sunset. The‘‘ravens”havedone . 
it (Psa. 37:3, 4) Our best friends are the birds. 
** Where do all these insect pests come from? didn’t 
use to have ’em.” Look at women’s hats, then you'll 
know. Our old friends Cock Robin, Jenny Wren, 
Bob-o-Link, Pee Wee and all the rest of the guardians 
of the farm have gone to the milliners. Gypsy Moth, 
Potato Bug, San ome Seale, Currant Worm and all 
the rest of the enemies of the farm are here to stay. 
This miracle of the ravens does not compare in won- 
der with the miracle of the farm which has been 
feeding us all the years (Gen. 8: 22). 


The Lone Woman.—/ have commanded a widow 
there (v.9). Zarephath means a blast furnace. An 
‘*iron town” like Coatesville, only the iron and steel 
of that day was copper. In workmen’s towns hearts 
are bigand latchstringsout. Tired and retired towns 
are no places for walletless Elijahs. God commands 
widows. All widows are under his special care (Jer. 
49: 11). This widow not even a church member 
(Luke 4: 25, 26). Yet she was selected for preserva- 
tion and this honor. Are widows more tender and 
sympathetic than other women? Whoever knew a 
snappy, sharp, shrewish widow woman? You did ? 
Well, we have none in Coatesville. There seems to 
be a sweet softening influence coming from that lit- 
tle mound up there on the hillside that makes the 
woman heart big and gentle. Widow Brown never 
used to set the dog on the ragamuffins that raided 
her fruit trees. But Old Maid Wilson would do it in 
aminute, It requires a touch of sorrow to open the 
fountain of kindness. 


Our Bottle and Barrel.—7he jar of meal wasted 
not (v. 16). Did the widow have to gather sticks for 
every baking? Why didn’t God cook it? Were 
such a barrel and a bottle worth having? Want 
one ? (Matt. 6: 93; Psa. 37:25; Phil. 4:19.) Ourstate 
of Pennsylvania is one big bottle and barrel which 
God has always kept full. We go to bed ‘played 
out,” wé awake in the morning ‘as fine as silk.” 
Our good farms waste not. Out of the barrel into the 
barrel. Bread and butter has been coming off Meadow 
Brook farm ever since it wasafarm. Every time men 
were hungry old Meadow Brook fed them. None of 
you fellows seem to have any trouble with this mira- 
cle. I know folks who lie awake nights worrying. 
**Oh dear, I wonder if there will be afty meal in the 
barrel to-morrow.” And there always is. Do you 
think this heathen widow sat around and worried the 
way some of you Christiansdo ? You have always had | 
a living, you always have a God—then why worry ? 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 








Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


A life insurance man who teaches a 
class of young women writes: “In my 
class the. use of the Underwood stereo- 
graphs proves very beneficial. There is 
never any lack of attention when the 
stereographs showup. And other classes 
borrow them too. I feel very glad to have 
gotten the idea of them from your paper, 
and thank you for introducing them to 
me.” 


The stereographs, tess than four in one order, 
are 20 cents cachi February lessons call 
for four stereogtaglts ; Cost, 67 cents. ‘The first 
quarter's lessons.call for thirteen stereographs ; 
cost,’ $2.17. Forty-five different places will be 
visited during 1911 ; the forty-five stereographs 
cost $7.50, and if-erdered at one time a cloth- 
bound, gold-lettered case, will be given free. 
‘Thirteen places visited in 1910 are revisited in 
1911, so persons already owning the 1910 mate- 
rial need order only thirty-two new steteo- 
graphs this year, or only eight for the. first 
quarter. ‘The stereoscope costs 85 cents. Ex- 
press or postage is prepaid. Orders should be 
sent to ‘ihe Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘OR a great many centuries tradition has) 


identified the brook Cherith of the 

Bible narrative with a lonely stream in 
the Wilderness country above Jericho. Our 
map marks with the figure 6 a spot in that | 
region which gives a particularly good out- | 
look. Jf you stand at the point of the V 
which you find there, and look northeast over 





























Map Patent No, 656,569 by Unde: wood & Underwood, 
Pat’ Great Britain. 
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the space included between the two arms of 
the V, you find the ground at your feet slop- 
ing very steeply down into a deep gorge. 
The slope is stony, with only a few stunted 
bushes to keep it from being quite bare. 
Away down below your feet, in the bottom 
of the gorge, a small stream is rushing along, 
breaking into white foam against the pebbles 
in its bed. Along the farther bank of the 
stream a path climbs part way up the slope, 
leading to a stone building at the foot of 
almost perpendicular cliffs, Far up above 
the building (it is a monastery) those cliffs 
rise, ragged and bare, with a couple of cav- 
,ernous hollows making big spots of eery 
darkness where the sunlight from above is 
shut off. And away up‘on the top of the 
cliff, where the sun has a full chance to shine, 
it is almost as Strange and lonesome as down 
in the gorge, for everything looks curiously 
barren and desolate. You can see one low 
rounding hill beyond another and guess at 
valleys between them, but not one good vig- 
orous tree is in sight. Most of the hills look 
not even grassy ; their surface is chiefly dry 
earth or rocks, with a scanty growth of low 
bushes here and there.’ You feel that almost 
the only beauty to be found here would be 
the beauty of the great open blue vault of 
the sky overhead. 

Tradition says Elijah during his stay here 
used to sleep in one of the caves which 
you see now at the other side of this gorge. 
The water in the brook is always low dur- 
ing midsummer. While the prophet was 
alone here, keeping the windows of his 
soul wide open, by constant prayer, to catch 
every breath of God’s revealed purpose and 
will, there had been no. rain for some time 


ceased; the. 





on the hills where this stream takes its rise. 
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The brook became lower and lower; only a 
narrow thread of water trickled from one Tit. 
tle pool to another, Then the thread itself 
ools dried. The terrible 
drought which he had felt certain must come 
(Deut. 11: 16, 17) as a judgment on the de- 
generate land had indeed fallen upon Israel. 

To see for yourself this traditional place of 
Elijah’s vigils and prayers, use a stereograph 
entitled ‘* Marvelous of the brook 
Cherith and old convent.’’ (This same ster- 


.cograph was used with one of the 1910 les- 


sons.) 
Next week we shall follow Elijah to the 
scene of his contest with‘the pagan priests. 


The Hustration Round-Table 


. LL readers are invited to assist in the con- 
duct-of this.department, One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 

tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material. and the 
year's Ratha calendar, will be sent for a two- 
cent stamp. ar 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 

be those that come out. of the contributors’ 
personal experience, The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are ‘ 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 


Instead of tening the Load. — 7/ey 
that seek Jehovah shall not want any good 
thing (Golden Text), One stormy wiater 
day, when the snow lay deep on the fields 
and the old zigzag fences were cracking with 
the frost, my father and I had finished the 
afternoon’s work at the barn. One more 
task only remained to be done: the big 
wood-box must be heaped up with fuel for 
the long winter evening, and for the morrow. 
On the particular evening in question, I had 
carried the wood into the house as my father 
chopped it, load after load, till the last one 
had been reached, which, boy fashion, was 
the biggest of all. I had started toward the 
door with this, my knees aching, my fingers 
numb with cold and my arms seeming ready 
to pull out to the backbone, when my father 
came up behind me. - 1 thought he wou!ld 
take the load from me, but instead of that 
he took me up in his arms, just as I was, 
load. and all, and thus he took me into the 
house, where the children were playing on 
the floor in the light of the fire. Thus it is 
that a mightier Father comes to those upon 
whom he places the burden of a great work, 
not to make their load less, but to give them 
more support.— Zhe Rev. Robert B. Mce- 
Cain, Wenona, Ill. From The Herald and 
Presbyter. 


The Drought’s Blessing.— 7%ere shall 
not be dew nor rain these years, but accord- 
ing to my word (v.11). Wesometimes think 
that God does not rule the weather for the 
best; but his ways are mysterious. The 
very last letter from Pitkin, who was shut up 
in Paoting-fu surrounded by the Boxers, 
said that if it would only rain things might 
calm down and they might be saved. His 
last word in that letter was, ‘‘ Pray for rain.’’ 
But out of that drought, and what followed, 
God was bringing such a revival in China as 
the world had never seen. The Lord rules 
the weather for the welfare of the world, 
even on rainy Sundays.—X. Wilbur Badb- 
cock, Downers Grove, fll. From Speer’s 
Life of Pitkin. 

Rh of the Rests.— Hide thyself by 
the brook Cherith (v. 3) ** Waiting is 
working if it be thy will.’’ We need not be 
impatient with our lives because of their 
monotony. The life of each one of us is a 
strain of music in which there are many 
rests. If we do not mind our stops, we 
spoil the rhythm, and the effect is lost. 
**He that believeth shall. not. be in haste.’’ 
—Juniata Rokrback, Washington, D. C. 
Quotation from J. R. Miller. 


When Weaving.—So he went and did | 


according to the word of Jehovah (v. 5). 
The story is told of a blind boy who was a 
weaver, and who, when asked how he could 
weave, smilingly replied : 
** IT do my best ; 
I make the fabric good and strong, 
And one who sees does all the rest."" 


O happy thought! Beside life's loom 
We blindly strive our best to do. 
And he who marks the pattern out, 
And holds the threads, will make it true. 
— The, Rev. Robert B. McCain, Wenona, 
iil. From The Herald and Presbyter. 
If God Speaks.— For thus saith Jehovah, 
the God of Israel (v. 14). A man was com: 
pelled.one night to cross a wide, frozen 


‘river. 





Notwithstanding the assurances of 
those who were thoroughly familiar with the 
region and repeatedly crossed on the solid 
ice, the traveler feared to undertake the 
trip, but finally began to crawl his: way over. 
When near the middle of the frozen stream 
he was startled by a sound in the distance, 
and caught sight of a negro-driving a heavy 
team of horses pulling a great load of pig 
iron; yet there was not the least sign. of a 
crack in the ice. What a foolish thing to 
fear and crawl like that! Will the Word of 
God hold? Some fear to trust it. Why, 
man; it can’t fail!—Achsa LZ. McDowell, 
Tillsonburg, Ontario. From The Epworth 
Herald. The prise for this week is awarded 
this illustration, 


Always Something to Share.—And she 
went and did according to the saying of 
Elijah: and she, and he, and her house, 
did eat many days (¥. 15). We are never 
so poor that we do not have something to 
share. We heard not long ago of a little 
crippled girl, living in a squalid tenement 
house, who was a living proof of this truth, 
One day a lady came to the bare room where 
the girl lay, and took a rickety chair by the 
bed. acing her hand on the thin little 
fingers, she said gently, ‘* Would you like 
to have me sing for you?’’. ‘*Oh, yes, 
lady !’’ exclaimed the girl, her eyes glowing 
with pleasure ; ‘* but, first, won’t you open 
the door a crack?’’ Then, as her visitor 
looked surprised, she explained, ‘* There’s 
lots of folks in the house who’d like to hear 
the singing. I’d feel: selfish if I kept it all 
to myself.’”’— Ruby M. Jaudon, Kansas City, 
Mo. From The Girls’ Companion, 


b 


From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.— Our Father, 
we thank thee for thine open hand of unfailing 
provision for our need. When we perceive the 
scantiness of our present store, may we not for-* 
get the limitless store of ‘thy love and care. 
When we are in want, thou art constraining us 
to want thee more. May we see in the little 
that we have at the moment, the earnest Of eter- 
nal provision for thy children. Our Father, 
forgive our anxiety, our dark forebodiigs of 
loss and lack, and give us hearts of gladness 
and good cheer because of thy promises and 
presence in our lives. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—There .is land in the 
western part of North America where there 
are no trees; where the country is dotted 
with sage-brush a foot or two high, and 
where you could hardly believe that any- 
thing else could grow. The soil is dry and 
powdery, and the ground is hard. But it 
was found that the ‘‘ good-for-nothing ’’ soil 
that sold once for about fifty cents an acre 
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would grow wheat. Thatland nop sells for 
about forty dollars an acre. Great wheat 
crops are taken from.it. In the heart of that 
very country is a town that ‘has been known 
as the greatest shipping station in the United 
States for wheat straight from the fields. 
Who would have guessed that such an empty, 
barren, dry land could -have yielded such 
crops! But God had made provision in that 
very soil for a splendid yield. It remained 
for man to test it. 

.** What plan has he for the work ?’’ asked 
one Christian worker of another, as they 
were talking of what a third man had thought 
of doing. ‘*Onfy trust-in God,’’ said the 
other, with a doubting shake of the head. 

Almost nothing on which to. work, and 
daith in God, were: Elijah’s..splendid assets. 
Were they .enough .for.-him?. .Are they 
enough for.us? The Golden Text helps us 
just here : 


THEY THAT — JEHOVAH 
HALL NOT WANT 

Repeat the text,. please, very slowly, and I 

will write it. And now, in the quiet of 


these closing moments, let us repeat together 
the Twenty-third’ Psalm. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














. ; 
Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘* God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

** T need Thee every hour."’ 

‘** Guide me, O thou great Jehovah.’ 

‘* My soul, be on thy guard." 

** God moves in a mysterious way."’ 

‘* Jesus calls us o'er the tumult.” 

‘* My faith looks up. to ‘Thee."’ 

‘* Lead on, O King Eternal." 

(References in parentheses are to the metrical ~ 
Psalm book “ ‘Bible Songs.”’) 

Psalm 34 : 1-6 (69 : 1-5). 
Psalm 84 : 5-10 (169 : 3-6). 
Psalm 107 : 1-6 (220 : 1-6). 
Psalm 37 : 1-4 (76 : 1-4). 
Psalm 33 : 8-11 (68 : 3-6). 


~ 
Lesson Home-Readings 


(Peteese under -the auspices of the Sunday-school 
itorial Association, and approved: by the Anter- 
national Lesson Committee.> 

M.—1 Kings 17 : 1-7. ‘The Prophet's Note of 
Defiance.. 

T.—1 Kings 17 : 8-16. ... The Undiminishing 
Meal and Cruse of Oil. 

W.—1 Kings 17 : 17-24 . The Widow's Son Re- 


stored. 

T.—Psalm 37: 1-27 . ‘Fhe Righteous Upheld in 
Famine, 

F.—Matthew 10: 16-42 . Receiving a Prophet's 
Reward. 

S.—Luke 4 : 16-30. Elijah Sent Only to Zare- 
phath. 

S.—James 5 : 1-20. Elijah a Man of Like Pas- 


sions with Oursélvés. 





How to Teach the Lesson. to Your Class 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


GENERAL THEME. — Right-doing pleases 
God and is rewarded; wrong-doing dis- 
pleases God and brings punishment. 


N TO-DAY’S lesson the first truth is 
illustrated by Elijah’s obedience and 
God’s care of him; the second truth is 

illustrated by God’s punishment of Ahab, in 
withholding the rain, because of Ahab’s ex- 
tension of idolatry and leading his people 
into sin. 

Before the Lesson.—Inquire for the scrolls 
which the children were requested to have 
made at home. It was by learning their 
scrolls, or by messages from God’s prophets, 
that the people knew what it was right for 
them to do. There were good kings who 
taught the people to do right in one part of 
the country, and to worship in the temple of 
the living God: (Divide your blackboard or 
sand-table into two parts. Put ‘* Right’’ in 
the lower part.) What did the people wor- 
ship in the other part? Who made these 
idols? (Show the pictures of Lessons 2 and 
4.) The kings led the people into the sin of 
worshiping such idols: (Review Psa. 115 : 
4-8. Write ‘*Sin’’ and recall the texts of 
Lessons: 4:and §.) These wicked kings must 
have known God’s commands. (Repeat the 
first, and one clause of the: second.) . There 
had been many kings, in this upper country, 


but not one was good. Every one disobeyed, 
and worshiped idols. God was very patient, 
and waited a long time for them to do fight, 
but the kings grew worse and worse. King 
Ahab was the worst of all, At last God de- 
cided that Ahab’s wrong-doing must be pun- 
ished. He chose a prophet to carry a mes- 
sage of warning to the king. 

Lesson Story.—The king’s soldiers and 
the men who served him in the palace were 
dressed in fine uniforms. One day there ap- 
ho suddenly before the king a strange- 
ooking man of the desert, in very plain 
clothes. He was Elijah, the prophet of the 
Lord. He had come from his home across 
the Jordan river to speak God’s message to 
the king. He wasn’t a bit afraid, but spoke 
out, saying, ‘‘ As the Lord God of Israel liv- 
eth, before whom I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according to 
my word,’’ and then he was gone as sud- 
denly as he had come. 

Ali who heard him might have thought 
him crazy to speak like that to the king. 
**No dew.’’ Why, the grass was often wet 
with dew. ‘*No rain.’’ It always had 
rained, and.it would again. I imagine King 
Ahab didn’t think much about it at first, but 
the days went by, then weeks and months, 
and no rain fell. The grass and trees dried 
up, and there wasn’t water enough for the 
sheep and cattle.- Then Ahab began to 
think. 





But where was. Elijah all this time? No- 
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body knew. After he had given the strange 
message God told him where to (Re- 
peat or read vs. 3-6.) Although Elijah was 

alone, I am sure he was not afraid. rhaps 
- he often said the words of good King David, 
«They that seek the Lord shall not want 
any good thing.’’ He didn’t know our little 
song, ‘‘Give, said the little stream, As it 
hurried down the hill’? (from Carols), but 
’ the little stream did give him a drink, as long 
as there was any water in it, and God sent 
him food. ‘ 

After a while, because there was no rain, 
the little stream dried up. Then God told 
Elijah to move to another place, many miles 
away. He had to j across King 
Abab’s country, but Elijah trusted God and 
wasn’t afraid. Perhaps he said another beau- 
tiful Psalm of David’s, ‘*The Lord is my 
Shepherd, I shall not want, . .. He leadeth 
me in paths of righteousness, . . . I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me,’’ etc. As he 
journeyed, how me: borg parched the country 
looked! He reached the new place safely, 
God had told him of a woman who would 
give him food. (Complete the story in Bible 
language—vs. 10-16.) In that little house 
where they had enough to eat-and drink they 
must often have thought, ‘* They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing.’’ 

But there were hungry and thirsty people 
in other parts of the country. Without rain, 
the pastures and grain couldn’t grow. If 
their idols, the golden calves and Baal, were 
any good, why didn’t they make it rain ? 

God wanted the wicked king and his peo- 
ple to learn that ‘* Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down 
irom the Father.’’ Our song teaches: 


** Raindrops ! Raindrops ! 
Gently falling from the sky, 
Tell me! tell me! 
Why you leave your home on high ! 
‘We come to make the grasses grow, 
We come to make the flowers blow, 
We come because God wills it so, 
Our Father in the Heaven.’ "’ 


Home- Work: Try to find a picture of the 
rain or a little stream, to paste in your book. 
Perhaps you can write under it, ‘* Water is 
one of God’s good gifts,’’ or ** Give, said the 
little stream.””? 
.» (Cuicaco, TEL, 

i abe : 
My Class of Girls 
By. Helen Gill Lovett 


PON our tablets to-day our title was, 
‘*A New Game,’’? and we wrote 
Hide? Seek? Find? Later we filled 

in the answers to these questions, 
How do you generally play Hide and 


Seek? One of my girls explained the 
familiar game. Who was it that hid in our 
lesson to-day? “Where was his home? 


What was his appearance ? (2 Kings 1 : 8.) 
Why did he hide? What was God about to 
d» to Israel? What message had Elijatf 
given to the nation? What reasons do you 
think God had for sending Elijah into the 
wilderness? (see Mr. Ross’ article.) This 
aroused an interesting expression of indi- 
vidual opinion. We saw that God’s plan for 
Elijah was a part of a larger plan, and that 
our lives also are parts of a larger plan of 
God which we cannot see or understand, 

Where did Elijah go at first? How was 
he cared for? Was it a miracle? Did he 
know beforehand how he was to be cared 
for? What did this show concerning his 
faith? Elijah did not know details, but he 
did know that he should not want, for was 
not the Lord, his Shepherd, leading him ? 

What finally happened to the brook? 
Then where did Elijah go? Who took care 
of him here? Was this also a special provi- 
dence of God? What event in Jesus’ life 
does it suggest? (Luke 4: 25, 26.) We 
spoke of the faith of the woman, and her 
reward. Which do you think was harder to 
do, to make the first journey to the brook, or 
the second one to the widow’s home? This 
also excited individual opinion. 

Find in verse 6 two words of command for 
the hiding, and write them in our outline for 
ourselves. We wrote, ‘* Hide Thyself,’’ and 
I explained that we were to cover ourselves 
with Jesus Christ, so that any one who 
looked would see him, and not us. Hide 
Thyself. 

Now let us look at our second part, Psalm 
34 : 10 tells us whom we are to seek. What 
does it mean to seek? According to the 
game, what is meant? The girls saw that in 
the play seeking included three things : 
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(1) We must know whom we are to seek. 
They saw that it would be useless to search 
for a scarab, unless they knew what a scarab 
was. Not one could have found one. 
(2) Seeking, in the game, meant going about 
searching, and not ‘‘ hugging base.’’ (3) 
They must also be quick to recognize the 
one sought, in unlikely as well as favorable 
places, and be careful not to make a “‘ false 
spy.’? Then we applied these principles to 
seeking the Lord. We found that Elijah 
had sought the Lord in these ways, and that 
we must seek him, too. Now our outline 
read: Hide Thyself; Seek the Lord. 

What shall we find? We know of God as 
Creator, Father, Guide, Protector. Find 
another name for him from Psalm 34 : Io. 
Because of his care for our needs, the girls 
readily suggested ‘* Provider.’”” How did 
God provide for Elijah ? how for the widow ? 
Once he provided food for a whole nation in 
the wilderness (Exod. 16 : 4). Can you 
tell the story ?. What will he provide for us? 
Only food? What do you mean by ‘ good 
thing’? ? We noted that it meant things 
good for us, and that, as food for some 
was harmful to others, all things desired 
might not be for our good. But God knows 
about each one, and decides. These good 
things are given sometimes by special miracle, 
as by ravens; sometimes through Nature, 
like the brook ; sometimes by people, as the 
widow helped. At any rate, we can have 


|two special memory verses to comfort us 


always. We marked and read Psalm 84: 11 
and Psalm 23 : 3. 

To-day we added *‘ Place ’’ to our Finger 
Drill, and now we recite: Israel Serving in 
Egypt, Wandering in the Wilderness, Con- 
quering Canaan the Promised Land, Uniting 
the twelve tribes of Israel in Palestine, 
Dividing into Judah and Israel. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


For next week read again 1 Kings 17 : 1-16, 
and explain Psalm 34 : Lo. 

Read 1 Kings 18 : 1-7. Tell Obadiah’s 
character, position, and mission from Ahab. 

Read 1 Kings 18 : 8-15. Why was Oba- 
diah afraid to tell the king where Elijah was ? 

Read 1 Kings 18 : 16-24. What does 
Elijah want the people todo? Is he taking 
a risk ? 

Read 1 Kings 18 : 25-30. Do you feel 
sorry for these priests? Give your reasons. 

Read 1 Kings 18 : 31-40. What did Jesus 
say in Matthew 6 about serving two masters ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 


My Class of Boys 
And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE introduction to the iesson this Sun- 
day was a few words about the mean- 
ing of the class prayer,—‘‘ Let the 

words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart,’’ etc. (Psa. 19: 14), explaining 
that they include the whole of life, namely, 
thought and its expression, Then the boys 
offered the prayer with especial thoughtful- 
ness and heartiness. 

The committee appointed last Sunday re- 
ported that they had met at my house and 
formed a class constitution, and I named 
Saturday, thirteen days later, when the class 
would meet at my house for a pleasant even- 
ing and to complete’the class organization. 

To open the lesson I asked the boys to 
name those whom they considered to be the 
greatest characters in history. The list was 
interesting, beginning with Samson and clos- 
ing with President Taft, and including, of 
course, Bonaparte, Washington, and Lincoln. 
Then I went on to say that we were to study 
a character greater than any named,—greater 
than any they were likely to name, except 
Moses and Paul. We have spent five lessons 
in studying ten kings; we are to spend five 
lessons in studying the life of this one man, 
a private citizen. And he deserves it. 

The chapter gives three scenes in the life 
of Elijah, and I called upon three boys to 
rise and tell, one after the other, the stories 
of those three scenes; which they did excel- 
lently well. 

This Week’s Novelty.—Then I reviewed 
the whole in the following way. I had made 
a large raven, cut out of pasteboard, painted 
black all but the eye. For a realistic wing I 


had blacked (I used shoe-polish !) a sheet of ! 


heavy writing-paper, and cut from it a lot of 
**feathers.’? On the backs of these I had 
written the following questions. concerning 
the raven episode : ‘* What is the meaning:of 





*Tishbite’?”’ ** Where is Gilead? ’’ ‘* What 
is the meaning of ‘ before whom I stand’ ?’’ 
** Why was the drought sent?’’ ‘* Why did 
Elijah hide?’’ ** Where is the brook Cher- 
ith?’? ‘*What is meant by ‘before Jor- 
dan’?’’ ‘* What kind of bird is a raven?”’ 
**What lesson did Elijah learn from the 
ravens?’’ 

I handed the bird to one and another, hav- 
ing each pick off a feathér, read the question 
on the back, and answer it. The boys 
greatly enjoyed the exercise, 

Then, to review the second and third 
scenes of the chapter, I brought forward a 
little jar, which I told the boys to pretend 
was the widow’s meal-jar, with bits of meal 
in it. For the ‘meal’? I had written on 
separate slips of paper a number of questions 
bearing on the ‘episode, rolling each into a 
tiny roll, and fastening it with a very small 
rubber band. One by one the boys picked 
out a ‘** bit of meal,’’ unrolled the question, 
read it aloud, and answered it. They were 
eager not to be omitted in this distribution. 
The questions were: ‘* Where was Zare- 
phath?’’ ‘* Near what city was Zarephath ?’’ 
‘* How may God have spoken to Elijah? ’”’ 
‘*Why did Elijah ask the widow first for 
some water?’’ ‘*Why did Elijah ask the 
widow for the last food she had?’’ ‘* What 
did the widow learn from her experience in 
feeding Elijah?’’ ‘* How was the widow 
rewarded for her kindness to Elijah?” 
‘** How did Elijah restore the boy to life ?’’ 

I had asked the class to decide at home 
how each of these events was unlike our own 
experience (and this was easy to say), and 
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how it was like the experience each of us 
may have, ‘The discussion of these ques- 
tions gave me a chance to talk a little about 
the miracles that underlie all our life,—the 
miracles of our breathing and eating, the 
miracles of plant growth, the heavenly mes- 
sengers in the sunshine and rain and wind, — 
all as wonderful as the ravens that came to 
Elijah and the increase of the meal and the 
oil for the widow of Zarephath, only more 
common and familiar. In the same way 
awaking from sleep and recovery from sick- 
ness. are really miraculous and beyond our 
understanding, as was the restoration to life 
of the widow’s son, 

In all of this I made us of the pin map, for 
I had printed E’s (for Elijah) on four squares 
ol blue paper, stuck large pins through them, 
and placed them in the Gilead country, at 
Samaria, at the Cherith (by guess, on the 
east of the Jordan), and at Zarephath. I in- 
tended to close with a review of the kings 
whose reigns we had been studying, but the 
time was wisely occupied with two important 
general exercises,—an account of the mis- 
sion to which the school contributed that 
month, and the exhibition of a series of stere- 
opticon pictures, 
Home Work on Next Week's Lesson. 

Read chapter 18 entire. Look up Carmel 
and Baal in the encyclopedia or Bible dic- 
tionary. How can we apply verse 21 to 
modern boys? Make a list of what Elijah 
and the Baal priests did in the contest, in 
paralle] columns to show the contrast. 

Boston, MAss, 








The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 





Elijah, the Wilderness Prophet, Appears Before Ahab to Announce a Drought 
in Israel (1 Kings 17; about 865 B.C.) 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION. 


HE next three chapters of First Kings 
(17-19) introduce us to ong of the 
great. characters of Hebrew history, 

the prophet Elijah.. They. cover only a few 
years of his life and a few experiences in 
those years, yet they, suffice; to. set clearly be- 
fore us the issues of his day, and ‘‘ constitute 
the chief document for our interpretation of 
the religious crisis of the ninth century.’’ 

We need to make this crisis clear :to our 
minds before taking up the episodes related 
in this chapter. Let us recall, in the first 
place, the policy entered into by Omri and 
Ahab with relation to Pheenicia, and how 
their treaty of commerce was ratified and 
confirmed by the marriage of Ahab with 
Jezebel, the Pheenician princess. Remem- 
ber, further, that the coming of a foreign 
princess to Israel involved, as a matter of 
course, the provision of means for the wor- 
ship of her national deity, the Phoenician 
Baal. A great. tempie (1 Kings 16 : 32; 
2 Kings 10 : 28) was erected at Samaria with 
a splendid altar, before which hundreds of 
priests ministered (1 Kings 18 : 19). In 
front of this temple stood phallic symbols 
which aroused the disgust and horror of all 
faithful Jehovah worshipers (2 Kings 3 : 2; 
10: 27). Could not Ahab have treated his 
wife with courtesy without going to this ex- 
tent of complaisance with her will? 

This suggests a further preliminary, the 
character and influence of Jezebel. She was 
the real agent in this magnificent setting for 
the Phoenician religion. It was her ambi- 
tion that spurred on Ahab or that broughi 
these things to pass with his forced acquies- 
cence. She was a masterful, indomitable, 
implacable character, absolutely loyal to her 
own religion and determined to make it the 
dominant religion of her adopted country. 
Eight hundred and fifty of its ministers fed 
at her expense (1 Kings 18 : 19). 

Her aggressiveness had already taken the 
form of persecuting those who were loyal to 
Jehovah, She had her servants break down 
the altars dedicated to Jehovah (1 Kings 
19 : 10), even the solitary one on Mount 
Carmel (1 Kings 18: 30); she directed a 
vigorous attempt to put to death the prophets 
of Jehovah, which was so far successful that 
Elijah felt himself to be comparatively alone 
(1 Kings 19 : 10) she forced the other lead- 
ers of the people of Jehovah to hide for their 
lives (1 Kings 18 : 4). 

It is not improbable that there were many 
among the Hebrews to whom this Baal wor- 
ship with its splendor and licentiousness ap- 
pealed strongly. Ahab was not a convert. 





He merely permitted Jezebel to have her 
way. His children were all: given names 
which implied loyalty to Jehovah. More- 
over he never ceased to keep about his own 
presence advisers who were loyal to Jeho- 
vah. But he was a compromiser ; he would 
rather yield than fight for a principle. 

‘* The situation,’’ Kent says, ‘‘ called for 
some one able clearly to define the issue, 
and to appeal to the nation to choose between 
its material and spiritual ideals.’’ Baalism 
stood for alliances with other nations, for 
commercial prosperity, for toleration ; Jeho- 
vah worship stood for purity, righteousness, 
independence, faithfulness to historic ideals. 

Unannounced Elijah appeared, a ‘‘ stern 
representative of the true faith ’’ over against 
the ‘fiercest spirit of the old Asiatic pagan- 
ism.’’ From what part of Israel did he 
come? What were the characteristics of the 
men of Gilead? (1 Chron. 12 : 8-15.) Says 
Farrar, ‘‘ Though of Israelitish origin they 
were closely akin to the Bedawin, swift, 
strong, temperate, fond of the great solitudes 
of nature, haters of cities, scorners of the 
softnesses of civilization.’’ 

To whom did Elijah suddenly present him- 
self? Try to picture the scene and Elijah’s 
method of approach. What was his brief 
message? What four great assertions did it 
make or imply? Was the prediction of 
drought intended as a statement of fact or as 
an assertion of divine chastisement ?. What 
similar penalty is mentioned in earlier Scrip- 
ture? (2 Sam, 21 : 1.) 

Elijah had to flee away. From whose 
wrath? Perhaps that of Ahab (18 : 10), but 
more probably from that of Jezebel. Where 
was he told to go, and how was he to be 
provided for? 

What was the value for Elijah of such an 
experience? Did it help him to get ready 
for his later work ? 

What facts show the intensity and extent 
of the drought? Study verse 12 as a vivid set- 
ting forth of the extremity of need. In what 
ways did Elijah exhibit himself as a ‘*man of 
God’’? What was the first act of his re- 
corded here? 

This lesson has introduced us to Elijah 
and enabled us to see how he was being pre- 
pared for the larger service which awaited 
him. Review it thus: 

The Situation that Called for an Elijah. 
What had brought it about and what was at 
stake ? acta 

The Personality of the Prophet. What 
was the most characteristic quality he pos- 
sessed ? 


(Continued on next page) 
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The 
Trained Teacher 
Has the 
Right of Way 


in the call to service in the modern Sunday-school. Any 
kind of teaching is difficult enough when all the surroundings 
and the time at one’s disposal contribute to the desired result. 
But Sunday-school teaching is particularly difficult because 
ordinarily the conditjons surrounding the teacher are not 
wholly favorable to thorough work, The trained. teacher, 
however, is far less dependent upon the incidental helps for 
good teaching than is the untrained. 


HE trained teacher is just as different from the untrained in 
dealing with the teaching problem as the trained athlete 
is different from the untrained would-be athlete who has 

not yet learned the shortest, surest, most direct line to efficiency. 


OME teachers have the notion that it is hard to spare the 
time for thorough training in a special course. But train- 
ing is not a waste, but a big saving of time. Training 

prevents friction, lost motion, unhandiness, ineffectiveness, 
and that woful lack of directness and a clear objective which 
creates confusion in the class, and destroys the hope of getting 
any good results whatever. 


BB nur monly cage takes away from the work of the 

teacher so many embarrassments, so many disappoint- 

ments, that n one ought to hesitate a moment to under- 

take a course of study that will immensely increase that quiet 

and. forceful efficiency which is the mark of a sure footing and 
steady going in the difficult path of teaching. 


HE S30uk Department, of The Sunday School Times has 
not tried to acquire a great list of books, but rather a list 
of great books. And a book is really great when it ren- 

ders adequate service in agreat work. This is simply sober fact. 


N THE work of teacher-training it is sober fact that 
‘* Training the Teacher'’ has rendered a very wide and a 
very great service as a book embodying a thorough and 

broad first course in teacher-training. 


“ RAINING THE TEACHER"’ is a strong, substantial 
course prepared by four experts, covering the four 
principal phases of the teacher's work. Dr. SCHAUFF- 

LER prepared the outlines for the systematic study of the 

Bible as a whole. Mrs. ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX, 

author of ‘«*The Unfolding Life,"’ prepared: the-studies of the 

child. Proressor MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH, formerly Com- 
missioner of Education to Porto Rico, and now Superintendent 

of the Philadelphia Public Schools, and for many years a 

teacher of teachers, prepared the studies in the art of teaching ; 

while Marton LAWRANCE completed the course by a syste- 
matic group of studies of the Sunday-school itself in its various 
departments. 


he nearly thirty-five thousand copies of this book already 
sold have had a wide influence in lifting the thought of 
thousands of teachers to a higher plane of Sunday-school 
appreciation. The book is steadily extending in usefulness, 
and should be examined by all who are taking up with the 
work in teacher-training classes, or who are studying the sub- 
ject individually. 


A copy of the book will be sent for examination to any 
reader of The Sunday School Times who desires to 
see it, with the simple understanding that, in retain- 

ing .the book, thirty-five 





“T like it better than any other book 
covering the same subjects that has 
come to my study table, and few books 
I have given more careful examination. 
In some half-dozen meetings just held, 
when the books of a number of courses 
were shown to the classes desirous of 
beginning the work, in every case 
‘¢ Training the Teacher ’’ was the book 
chosen as the text-book.—S. M. John- 


training. New York Sunday-school As- 
sociation. 





cents for the paper or 
fifty cents for the cloth 
edition shall be sent to 
the publishers, and if 
the book is returned that 
the return postage will be 
paid by the one who has 
had the book for exami- 
nation. 


The Sunday Schoal Times Co. 


1031 Wainut St., Philadeiphis 
State Superintendent Teacher- 

















( Continued from preceding page) 
What Gave Him Power. How do we 
account for the awe he inspired? 
His Message to Israel through Ahab. 
How must Ahab have interpreted it ? 
What God Taught Him at Cherith and 
Zarephath. Did he gain any needed strength 


during these quiet experiences that made 


him better able to act later on? 
Books THAT MAy BE READ. 


A new booklet by Dr. Sanders, on the 1911 | 


lessons, outlining the entire year’s course, 
giving sound help on the conduct’of an adult 
class, and naming, with brief descriptions, a 
large variety of ks to ch om for 
collateral reading, may be ordered from The 
Sunday School Times Co., at 10 cents. 

One of the very best surveys of this chap- 
ter is given by Farrar in ‘‘ First Kings,’’ 
pages 347-376. Milligan’s ‘Elijah, His 
Life and Times,’’ pages 1-39, is equally com- 
piete. Stanley’s ** Jewish Church,’’ vol. ii, 

ages 244-255, is an interpretation in his 
appiest vein. Geikie’s chapters on Jezebel 
and Elijah, in his ‘* Old Testament Charac- 
ters,’’ pages 315-325, are fairly good. The 
notes of Skinner in the New Century Bible 
on this passage are very informing. For 
characterizations of the crisis and of Elijah 
see any Bible Dictionary or any history of 
Israel. 





DaILy HoME WorK ON THE NEXT LESSON 


The lesson for February 12 ts 1 Kings 18: 
1-40. 





| 
| 
| 


Monday.—Read 1 Kings 18: 1-15. Elijah | 


persuades terror-stricken Obadiah to summon 


facts made known by the vivid narrative con- 
cerning the famine, the persecution, and 
Elijah. 

Tuesday.—Read 1 Kings 18 : 16-24. Eli- 
jah’s proposal to put Jehovah and Baal re- 
spectively to the test. Why should a nation 
have treated such a summons seriously ? 

Wednesday.— Read 1 Kings 18: 25-29, 
the failure of the prophets of Baal. Study 
their methods of getting results, 

Thursday.— Read 1 Kings 18 : 30-40, the 
acceptance of the sacrifice and the death of 
the prophets of Baal. . Was that an abnor- 
mal ending? 

Friday.— Read Psalm 56, an expression 
of confidenceiin Divine favor. .It is such a 
word as might have been on Elijah’s lips.’ 

Saturday.— Read Psalm 57, with its decla- 
ration that God will protect his servants 
against their adversaries. 

Sunday.— Read Psalm 95 as an expression 
of the sort of happy loyalty which Elijah 
would promote in Israel. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TopeKA, KANSAS. 





The Young People’s 
' Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 








Sunday, February 5, 1911. 


Why Do You Believe in Christian 
Endeavor? (Christian Endea- 
vor Day.) Prov. 22: 6; 

8: 12-17, 32-36. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week . 
Mon.— Because of its ideal (1 Pet. 2 : 21-25). 
‘lUEs.—Its educational value (Prov. 2 : 1-9). 
WED.—Iis organized service (Acts 6 : 1-7). 
‘THURS. — Its loyalty to the church { Psa. 48 : 

I-14). 
FRI.—Its missionarv spirit (Rom. 9 : 1-5). 
Sat.—Its world-wide fellowship (Rev. 7°: 
9-17). 











Name'one way in which Christian Endeavor 
has helped you. 


How can Endeavorers win others to believe 
in Christian Endeavor ? , 


What advantage is there in the society’s 
adaptability ? 

OME schoolboys were asked recently 
to answer the question, ‘*‘ What do you 
regard as the true ambitions and ideals 

for the highest type of man?’’ And they 
answered: 1. Purity and integrity. 2. Chris- 
tian service. 3. Unselfishness. In the laws 
of the Boy Scouts it is provided that a Scout 
must. do some one a good turn each day. 
His life purpose must be helpfulness. The 
mark of a Christian is unselfish effort for 
others. ft is related of Sir Bartle Frere, 
the explorer, that once when he had been 


( Continued on next page) 


: : | ineonvenience. They are safe 
Ahab to his presence. Note three important , 
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BOYHOOD 
ALCOHOL 


awful to contemplate—one 
is the giving of alcohol in the 


guise of medicine to bo 
We believe 


Scott’s Emulsion 


is the only preparation of 
Cod Liver Oil that contains 
absolutely no alcohol, drug 
or harmful ingredient of 


any sort. ALL ORUGGISTS 








B T 

CHES 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
and use them all day whenever needed, without 
and effectual. 
Entirely free from opiates and noted for their 


mpt action. 
ae 2Sc, 50c and $1.00. Sample free 
1. wn & Son Boston, Mass. 











TYPEWRITERS .3\. 


Visible Writers or otherwise. 
L. C, Smiths, Underwoods, Olivers, etc. 
y% to % MFRS. PRICES. 
- Shipped anywhere for Free Trial or 
Rented, allowing rent to ately. Prices $15.00 Up. 
First class Machines. Full Guarantee. ‘rite for 
lustrated Catalog 15: Your cpparsanity. Type- 
writer Emporium ( Est.1892), 92-94 Lake St.,Chicago 


Allen Palestine Party 
and Europe. 14th Oriental Tour. 

. 18. 75 to 108 days. $475~—$750, 

. Ray Allen, D. D., Rochester, N. Y.- 
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Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 


. Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts, separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 


One copy, or any number of 
$ 1.00 copies lon than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00.: 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1 50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, ; 


The Sunday School Times, including 
the monthly Graded Course Edition, 
$1.50 per year; clubs of five or more copies, 
$1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and $1.50 respectively for 
yearly subscriptions. For Great Britain the 
above rates become 9 shillings and 8 shillings 
respectively. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Suhday School ‘I'imes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 21 
Warwick Lane, London, E.C., will receive yearly or 
half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 
be mailed direct from Phiiadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School ‘Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid for, except by special request. 

Enough copies of any one wssue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free upon application. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL Timgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














LESSON FOR FEB. § (x Kings 17) 


Is Your 
Bible Class 
Up to 


the Mark ? 


@ Ask yourself that ques- 
tion. It is worth while to 
get an answer. 


@ For it is conceivable 
that the listening attitude, or 
even the question-mark atti- 
tude, is not all that the class 


could achieve. 


@ If your class could be 
prepared each Sunday to meet 
you halfway in the lesson 
discussion; if every member 
could be quickened to an 
eager interest in real Bible 
study, wouldn't the class do 
better work ? 


@ But just here some one 
nisés' to remark that» “you 
can't get’ a class of grown 


folks to do Bible study at 


home.” 


@ Have you ever really 
tried, quietly, hopefully, ex- 
pectantly, for a solid year, 
‘with definite help for every 
member every week ? 


@ Try now. See to it 
that every member of your 
adult class has the stimulus 
and guidance of The Sun- 
day School Times every week. 
Get each one to subscribe, or 


present the paper to each one! 


even for three months. (5 
or more to separate addresses, 
19 cents each for three 
months. One free copy with 
every ten paid for.) Enough 
free specimen copies to sup- 


ply everyone in your class| 


will be sent free of charge. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, 


‘ministry was selfless love. 





Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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away from home for some time and was re- 
turning, his wife sent a new servant to the 
station to meet him, ‘But how shall I 
know him?’ the servant asked. ‘*Oh, you 
will have no trouble,’’ Lady Frere replied, 
** Just look for a tall gentleman helping some 
one.” And the servant had no trouble, 
When the train pulled in, he saw a tall man 
helping an old woman with her bundles and 
found that he was the master he was awaiting. 


Now, true Christian Endeavor is a good 
thing because it is just this unselfish effort to 
advance Christ’s kingdom by a word of testi- 
mony as to Christ’s goodness and readiness 
to help, by a call upon some one who is 
lonely or in need or trouble, by acts of ser- 
vice, by interest in a cause, by prayer. 
All that is truly unselfish is Christian, And 
all that is truly Christian is unselfish, Can 
you think of a single exception to these two 
principles? ‘The very soul of our Saviour’s 
He was among 
men as One who serves. All that is of that 
spirit is good. And that is the spirit of 
Christian Endeavor. 


Christian Endeavor made a place for young 
people and children in the praise and service 
of Christ. It did not propose to displace the 
Sunday-school, but to do a different work ; 
to furnish the young people of the church 
with an outlet, an expansion of their Christian 
devotion. It was not a school but an insti- 
tution of action, an opportunity for doing. 
There is a children’s hymn which tells of 
what others who are older than children can 
do. And for all such activities ‘Christian En- 
provided an outlet. 


*O what can little hands do 
To please the King of heaven? 
The liule hands some work may try, 
To help the poor in misery : 
Such grace to mine be given."’ 
% 

Some modern movements have drifted away 
from the Church and some have even made 
capital out of criticism of the church, but the 
Christian Endeavor movement has steadily 
and loyally exalted the church, It has clung 
close to the services and the leaders of the 
church and has sought only to-advance' thé 
organization for which it has been not a sub- 
stitute but an auxiliary. What is the church 
for? Why did Christ. establish it? What 
does the New Testament show to be its mis- 
sion? Now, is there anything in the work of 
Christian Endeavor which does not accord 
with this purpose of the church and serve 
this mission of the church? 


Christianity is a fellowship. One man 
would find it hard to be a Christian all alone. 
And if there are two men neither one can be 
a Christian all alone, ‘‘He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?’’ Chris- 
tian Endeavor embodies this spirit of com- 
radeship and love. It reaches around the 
world. Because it is Christian all races and 
tongues are one in it. 


& 


Is your Society stronger now than it was | 


ten years ago? 

Are you a stronger Christian, now than you 
were ten. years ago? 

Or five? 

Or one? 





Adult Class Questions 


Answered by W. C. Pearce 
Superintendent of the International 
Adult Departmient 








PENNSYLVANIA. — What should be the policy 
adopted by an Adult Bible Class concerning 
finances ?—E. M. A. 

It is the general experience from all over 
the field that an organized Bible class needs 
to have some money in the treasury which 
can be used specifically for class work or 
class benevolences. We have found the 
matter adjusted in the following ways : 

1. Permit the class to keep a portion of 
the Sunday collections, and then bear their 
own expenses. 

2. Permit the class to make a definite 


weekly contribution to the support of the | 


school, and then have whatever additional 
amount they raise for their own work. 

3. The class turn all their Sunday offerings 
ever to the school, and supply their own 
work by class dues. 

Whatever is advised should provide for the 





liberal support of the school. Any other 
course would not only be suicidal to the 
school, but also to the class. The men and 
women of the Sunday-school should certainly 
be as responsible for the support of the school 
as the parent and big brother in the home are 
responsible for the child in the home, 

Authority in all matters, including finances, 
is vested in the school and not in the class, 
While I believe it is essential for the class to 
have some money of its own, it is quite as 
essential that the financial plan adopted to 
secure these results should be ratified by the 
school or church, 


MASSACHUSETTS. — Will you please send me 
a copy of your consti for the fed- 
eration of otek Bible classes in a city, town, or 
county ?—)J. H 


The model constitution for federations is in 
our International Sunday-school Association 
leaflet number one, Copies of this may be 
secured by addressing your own State Asso- 
ciation office. 

In addition to the model constitution this 
leaflet contains suggestions in methods and 
activities for federations. 

We are still in the experimental stage in 
this feature of our work, but experience war- 
rants us in strongly recommending the fol- 
lowing as essential basis ih the organization 
of all federations : 

1. That the plan of organization adopted 
be simple and provide for the future growth 
of the woak. 

2. That the federation be composed of or- 
ganized classes. 

3. That the federation be a part of the 
general city, town, or county Sunday-school 
association, bearing the same relationship to 
it that the organized class bears to the Sun- 
day-school. 





MISSOURI.—I.have been asked to act as 
marshal for the Men’s Parade in Kansas. Any 
suggestions you can give to assist in this under- 
taking I shall appreciate.—D. P. G 


1. You will need to have the parade thor- 
oughly organized. Secure from the chief of 
police a permit to use the streets. Request 
him to provide a police escort for the parade. 
Lay out carefully and in advance your line 
of march. If it includes any streets along 
which the street railway runs, secure the con- 
sent of the street’ car company to stop the 
cars during the time of the parade, 

2. Appoint a sufficient number of men to 
be associated with you as associate marshals. 
You will need their help in forming ranks 
and to keep the nien in orderly line of march. 

3- Ithelps to give the masculine testimony 
to these demonstrations to have men only in 
line of march. ‘The women, however, should 
have a definite part in them. I wouid there- 
fore suggest that provision be made for them 
to be located at or near the reviewing stand. 
An open square with rising ground in front 
of some pub ic building is especially suitable 
for such purposes. A visit to the convention 
city and a careful examination of the entire 
field is important. 

4. It is an admirable arrangement if you 
can erect the reviewing stand in front of and 
facing the position occupied by the women’s 
classes. Invite the governor, mayor, or 
other high public officials to be associated 
with convention officials as members of the 
reviewing party. 

5. Conduct one or'more preparatory prayer 
services, taking as a theme for these meetings, 
** The conversion of the men of the world.’’ 
Men who go from such a meeting to witness 
publicly for Christ are filled with the true en- 
thusiasm that cannot be imparted in any 
other way. 

6. Encourage all classes or associations 
participating to bring their own mottoes, 
banners, badges, etc. ' These, however, 
should be supplemented by those prepared 
by yourself, in order that you may be sure of 
having certain impressive mottoes and guar- 
antee that-the parade will not be deficient in 
this regard. 

7. Invite all the classes or associations to 
bring or provide their own brass bands. If 
possible secure one good band to lead the 
parade. The more band music you have the 
better. Every band should be instructed to 
play the martial hymns of the church. 

8. It is important to invite choice and in- 
fluential leading man to participate as lead- 
ers in the parade. 

9. The i ollowing is the suggested order for 
the parade : Police escort, mounted ; a brass 
band ; chief marshal, accompanied by lead- 
ing citizens ; the various classes and associa- 
tions participating in the convention. 
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You Can 
Withdraw 
Your Money 
Without Notice 
at Any Time 


Do you realize what an advantage that is to 
you? Your money is sot indefinitely tied up 
when it is invested in this Company. 


It is always under your control—always avail- 
able to meet sudden emergencies. Yet it draws 
five percent interest for every day that it is in 
the care of this Company—and jt is safeguarded 
by first mortgages on improved real estate de- 
posited in trust with one of the strongest finan- 
cial institutions of this dity. 


This Company has beeni ' business for fifteen 
ears. It has never been a day late in the mail- 
ing of interest checks and has never failed to 
diately to a request for with- 





drawal of funds, 


Let us send you the booklet telling 
all about this institution and its plan 
of doing business. Write to-day. 


The Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 


1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 
* * 
Over One Million 6% 
Dollars at 
in eleven years placed by me on First 
Farm Mortgages tor careful investors 
—and never acent of loss! way oes, not wt 
me invest for you $250 to $10,000 
be satisfied with savings bank S sccaat 
Guaranteed security. Prompt payments, 
Solid bank references. Write for lists. 
’ Charlies E. Coleman, 358 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. /arm-/ Mortgage /nvestments. 
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“+ Address Dept. B Philacelphia 
come BELLS (= 
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McSnanc Bat Fesaery Co.. 








In ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





















THE MAYOR Y 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town, 
’ ‘The brightest man for miles around. 
The shining light of wisdom can 
Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The brightest use SAPOLIO."’ 


Some one must direct the affairs of 
the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in 
thatcity. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, 
so much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


iu the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough fo 
the Mayor to live in. 
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Published, October, 1908. 
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NEW and OLD 


25 100, not id, 35 cents per copy by mail. 
$25 per @, not prepa! Py 


samples to ve purchasers. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago 








The Prophets *2! Promise 


BY WILLIS J. BERCHER 
Treats the whole subject of Bible Prophecy. 
Price p2.00 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
** MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED "’ and Hooklet 
free. Mention this paper for ‘‘ Memorizing Scriptures.”’ 
‘* How to Read Music at Sight ’’ 50 cents 
Memorize Music ’’ 10 cents rl 
\W YORK 











Family of Five 
All Drank Coffee from Infancy 

It is a common thing in this countr 
to see whole families Ss up with 
nervous systems weakened by coffee 
drinking. 

That is because many parents do not 
realize that coffee contains a drug—ca/- 
fetne—which causes the trouble. 

‘*There are five children in my family,” 
writes an Iowa mother, ‘all of whom 
drank coffee from infancy up to two 
years ago. 


‘*My husband and I had heart trouble 
and were advised to quit coffee. We 
did so and began to use Postum. We 


now are doing without medicine and are 
entirely relieved of heart trouble. 
Caffeine causes heart trouble when 
continually used as in coffee drinking. 
‘*Our eleven-year-old boy had a weak 
digestion from birth, and yet always 
craved, and was given, coffee. 
we changed to Postum he liked it, and 
we gave him all he wanted. He has 
been restored to health by Postum and 
still likes it. 
‘* Long live the discoverer of Postum!” 
Read ‘*The Road-to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? Anew 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and. full of human 
interest. 


| Children at Home 


A Sunny Afternoon 
By Sally Campbell 


ULIE had a new tricycle that her Uncle 

Dick had given her on her birthday. 

She was six. It was very shiny and 

new and it went beautifully ; it did not squeak 
a bit. 

After lunch, tiie keen wind of the last few 





with it, Julie went out on the sunny pavement 
to have a good time. Back and forth she 
went, the peak of her red cap standing out 
behind, while she laughed softly to berselfin 
delight. 

Some children were playing on the other 
side of the street. Julie did not know them; 
she had not lived at this place long. They 
had dolls and doll go-carts, but no tricycle, 
Julie could see that they were watching her, 
and she made her wheels go faster, and felt 
very grand and satisfied. 

At least she felt that way at first; but 
presently someting that Nurse had talked 
about yesterday came into her mind and she 
snapped out loud very crossly, ** No! I don’t 
want to!’’ 

**I have been waiting for the weather for 
three days,’’ she went on quietly in her own 
mind, but just as crossly, ‘* And the tricycle 
is mine. It isn’t theirs, Uncle Dick gave 
it to me for my birthday for myself.’’ 

It was a mistake for Julie to think that 
last thing, because what Nurse had said began 
with Uncle Dick. She had said that he was 
the finest young man she knew. for putting 
himself in his neighbors’ place. 

‘* What does that mean, Nurse ?’’ 
had asked her, 

‘*It means that he remembers other folks’ 
feelings and he feels with them, and if they 
need it and he can, ‘he helps them out.” 

** I. suppose,’’ said Julie now, ‘* those 
children’s feelings are that they wish they 
had a tricycje, too; anyway, that they wish 
they could have a ride on one, But what 
Nurse said wasn’t in the Bible, 
to keep it, And I won’t, There! 

She rode off to the far corner and back 
again. ‘Then, very slowly, with avery sober 
face, she began to cross the street. 

**I don’t know all the Bible,’’ she said 
sighing. 
meaning in it somewhere, because this sounds 
just like the Bible. So I’ll keep it.’’ 

She sighed another deep sigh, and then 
she determined, like a wise little girl, that, 
if she was going to put herself in these chil- 
dren’s place, she would do it nicely. She 
smiled at them and pushed the tricycle toward 
them and said, ‘It’s my birthday present 
from my uncle. It goes _ beautifuily, 
Wouldn’t you like to try it?’ 

They were so delighted, and they thanked 
her so hard, and they praised the tricycle so 
much, that Julie did not sigh again. Then 
when her own turn came after all theirs, it 
was twice as much fun as ever. She rode to 
the far end ofthe street and had turned around 
to go back when a big black automobile went 
whirring.past her, It stopped at the corner 
where the children were, and Julie could 


Julie 





When | 


hear them squeal and could see them jump 
| up and down, | In all hersix years Julie had 
| been in an automobile once, for about ten 
| minutes ; she had talked about it ever since 
and she had dreamed about it a good many 
| times at night, 
| When she got to the corner the tall man 
| with the long fur coat who had come out of 
| the automobile looked: at her through his 
| goggles and said, ‘* Why, yes indeed !—glad 
| to have such a nice little girl along. Honey, 
| run..home,’’ he said to Julie, ‘‘and tell 
your mother to tie your head on tight and 
give you plenty of wraps, for we shan’t be 
back until five o’clock.’’ 

At seven o’clock Julie was still telling 
| about it, Then Nurse took her off to bed. 
‘** Nurse, it was very funny,’’ said Julie. 
| **I started to put myself in those children’s 
| place but I couldn’t finish. because they 
| turned right around and put themselves in my 
| place! And it was splendid !’’ 
| Nurse nodded her gray head with a know- 
| ing nod, 
| _** Yes; dearie,’’ she said. ‘*Things are 
| Often let turn out just like that. Somie- 

times I think they do it oftener than any other 
way.’’ 
| PRINcETON, N, J. 
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days having blown away and taken the clouds | ; 


I don’t have |. 


‘*I think maybe it’s got that same | 








(Lesson for FEB: 5) JANUARY 21, 1911 


Between Meals 
Don’t deny yourself food 
time. ; ; 
When that midmorning hunger ap- 
proaches, satisfy it with Uneeda Biscuit. 
These biscuit are little nuggets of nutrition, 
Each crisp soda cracker contains energy 
for thirty minutes more work. 

Many business men eat them at ten - 

in the morning. So do school 

children at recess. 

They’re more nutritive than 

bread. You can eat them 

dry—or with milk. 

Uneeda Biscuit are 


alwayscrispand , 
| delightful. a 





till meal 
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PRIMARY & JUNIOR HYMNAL 


Recommended by State and International Primary 
and Junior workers. 310 Songs, 42 pages supple- 
mental material. 35 cents: per cOpy, two or more 30 








TREASURED HYMNS 


Large variety of writers, the best compositions of 
a lifetime. ew Hymns, 15 pages issionary 
Songs, &c. Cloth, $22.50 per 100 copies. Limp cloth, 
$15.00 per 100 copies. cents each, not postpaid. 


*‘Returnable copy sent for Examination.’’ Circular describing our four popular Hymnals. 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS, 216 N. FIFTEENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Every American Planter knows that 


Burpee’s Seeds Grow! 


UT—do YOU know why they are the Best Seeds that can be aha for planting 
in 1911? Our address is W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, 


Philadelphia. Send us your address, and we shall mail, without cost, a copy of 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG FOR 1911, a bright New Book of 


174 pages ,that tells The Plain Truth About THE BURPEE-QUALITY SEEDS. 











most luscious 

vege. plant the best 
Ferry’s Seeds are best 
because they never failin yield 
or quality. The best garden- 
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ly illustrated than ever, 
just out. Acopy to you for 


J.J. 4. GREGORY & SON, 
78 Elm Mass, 











